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BROADSIDES FOR FREEDOM: CIVIL WAR 
PROPAGANDA IN NEW ENGLAND 


GEORGE WINSTON SMITH 


N a sense Northern civilians made the American Civil War 

their own. Unsparingly critical of politicians and generals 
alike, vibrating between hopes of victory and terrifying pre- 
dictions of the future, clamoring for redress against uncor- 
rected wrongs, these people of the North wrote letters to the 
press, sent petitions to Congress, staged mass meetings, and 
gathered in private groups to dissect almost every policy re- 
lated to the conflict. Because of an ineffective and at the most 
a sporadic censorship, military events were common knowl- 
edge. Newspaper correspondents ferreted out political ma- 
neuverings, and battle-weary veterans spread at home the talk 
of the camps. To a great extent the direction of this public 
opinion became the function of non-governmental agencies." 

1 There is no comprehensive study of civilians as Union propagandists. See, 
however, Edith E. Ware, “Committees of Public Information, 1863-1866,” in 
The Historical Outlook, x (February, 1919), 65-67; Frank Freidel, “The [New 
York] Loyal Publication Society: A Pro-Union Propaganda Agency,” in The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxvi (December, 1939), 359-376; James G. 
Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1937), 635-645; Arthur 
C. Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict (New York, 1934), 319-322, 324, 334; Merle 
Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943), 463-466; George 


Winston Smith, “Union Propaganda in the American Civil War,” in Social Stud- 
ies, xxxv (December, 1943), 26-32. 
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With the American propensity for joining together in or- 
ganizations,’ it was inevitable that there should be clubs, 
leagues, and societies of one kind or another for the “enlighten- 
ment” of fellow citizens through the “diffusion” of “correct” 
information, and in Boston, it was John Murray Forbes, a suc- 
cessful merchant in the China trade and dynamic railroad capi- 
talist, who led in such a movement. After McClellan’s failure 
to crush Lee’s army and take Richmond in the peninsular 
campaign, during the summer of 1862 Forbes began to select 
important editorials from the daily editions of such leading 
stalwarts among the anti-slavery press as the New York Eve- 
ning Post and Boston Advertiser. Knowing that these articles 
would be reprinted in the semi-weekly or weekly editions of 
the same newspapers, he scribbled requests to the editors ask- 
ing that before the type finally was broken up they should 
strike off a quantity of the desired items on separate slips, and 
send them in bundles to his office. With the help of his clerk 
he would then address them to small newspapers, or through 
the coéperation of public officials ensure their circulation 
among Massachusetts army regiments and at recruiting sta- 
tions. The great need, he emphasized, was “to enlighten the 
working classes.” Businessmen and civic leaders already were 
aware of the issues; the masses must be instructed that the war 
was a struggle between aristocracy and popular government.* 

During the fourth week in January, 1863, Forbes drew up 
a “rough sketch of a Club for republishing,” and sent it to his 
friend, Samuel G. Ward, with instructions to “consider where 
we shall go to get 50 subscribers who will all be vigorous Re- 
publicans & help us with Brains as well as money & not bore 
us too much. . . .” The “beginning executive committee” that 
its energetic organizer had in mind consisted of himself, Ward, 
and Charles Eliot Norton, the Cambridge scholar,—“‘or pos- 
sibly Lowell unless he is too busy,” and for Secretary, James B. 

2 Arthur M. Schlesinger, “Biography of a Nation of Joiners,” in The Amer- 
ican Historical Review, tu (October, 1944), 1-25. 


8 Sarah F. Hughes, editor, Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes 
(Boston and New York, 1900), 1, 324-328. 
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Thayer, then a young Boston lawyer of literary bent, who was 
still nearly ten years away from the beginning of his profes- 
sorial career in Harvard Law School.* Lowell took no direct 
part in the work of the Society, although he maintained a close 
friendship with Norton, who became the editor of its publi- 
cations. Thayer and his sister Sarah, who served as clerk, soon 
were installed in an office at 110 Tremont Street across from 
the Boston Common. This was the general clearing house for 
correspondence, and the scene of the editorial work in a tech- 
nical sense, for Norton, while carefully reading piles of news- 
papers, clipping, attaching editorial headings, and even writ- 
ing more than a dozen leading articles himself, did his tasks in 
the library at Shady Hill, his wooded estate in Cambridge.’ 

Voluntary subscriptions did not equal the amount which 
Forbes needed to carry out other far-reaching propaganda 
plans, but there was an appreciation of the need for influenc- 
ing opinion among a sufficient number of Boston business- 
men to make possible, on the night of March 10, 1863, a meet- 
ing in the home of Martin Brimmer, No. 48 Beacon Street, to 
perfect the organization of the New England Loyal Publica- 
tion Society.® The executive committee, in addition to Forbes, 
Norton, and Thayer, consisted of the Reverend Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, the Unitarian clergyman who had tried to win Kansas 
for ‘free labor” in the 1850's; Martin Brimmer, a Boston capi- 
talist and another veteran of the Kansas crusade; Edward At- 
kinson, then rapidly winning recognition as one of the most 
astute cotton-spinners in New England; and Samuel G. Ward, 
public-spirited friend of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Boston 
agent of the English banking house of Baring. Henry B. Rogers 
and William Endicott, Jr., Boston merchants, also served on 

4 Forbes to Ward, January 22, 1863, in New England Loyal Publication So- 


ciety Manuscripts, Boston Public Library. (Unless otherwise designated, ali man- 
uscripts cited in this study will be a part of this collection.) 


5 Jane Whitehill, editor, Letters of Mrs. Gaskell & Charles Eliot Norton, 
1855-1865 (London, 1932), 100. 
6 [Circular letter] J. M. Forbes, S. G. Ward, Charles E. Norton, Martin Brim- 


mer, signers, March g, 1863, in New England Loyal Publication Society Manu- 
scripts. 
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the committee (the latter also as Treasurer), and William B. 
Rogers, already elected President of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and busy securing subscriptions for his nascent 
academic venture, found time to fill out the membership. 

As Forbes had done before, the New England Loyal Publica- 
tion Society at first merely distributed slips printed and sent 
to it by the newspapers. But within a short while it was publish- 
ing its own broadsides, and eventually some of them were folio 
size, printed on one side on good rag-content “white” paper 
(the newspaper stock of the day), numbered serially, with a 
banner at the top of the page carrying the Society’s name. At 
the outset, Forbes was anxious that it should also publish pam- 
phlets, and, in fact, a few were turned out under its auspices. 
The broadside, however, remained a staple product because of 
economy and a conviction that it would influence the greatest 
number of readers.’ William Endicott, Jr., urged that the So- 
ciety should print the largest possible number of copies; any 
surplus might be used for the Army, in hospitals, and for cam- 
paign matter. “Whenever,” he wrote, ‘‘we find opportunity to 
send a parcel, say five each of twenty slips, to an army hospital, 
or toa chaplain, or other loyal officer in the field, I am sure that 
it will prove to be good seed sown in good ground. . . .”"* Not 
only did the Society accept his advice, but in the first year it 
made a five hundred dollar contribution to the Army and 
Navy Journal, a periodical intended for the Union armies.’ 

Next to the army, the Society was most interested, at least 

7 In a report issued at the end of the first year’s activities, James B. Thayer 
pointed out that a single item chosen from the broadsides for insertion in a news- 
paper would, depending upon the size of the paper’s circulation, reach between 
500 and 2,000 subscribers, plus the “outside constituency” of the paper (i.e. the 
family or neighbors of subscribers) who read it without purchasing it. See, [Re- 
port in the form of a circular letter], James B. Thayer to William Endicott, Jr., 
February 1, 1864, [2 pp.]. (Henceforth this will be referred to as “Thayer Re- 
port.”) 

8 Endicott to Norton, June 25, 1863; The Society’s total expenses, from Jan- 
uary, 1863, to May, 1865, were $8,302.05. See, Thayer Report, [2]; James B. Thay- 
er, Charles Eliot Norton, William Endicott, Jr., (a sub-committee of the Execu- 
tive Committee), Report of the Executive Committee of the New England 
Loyal Publication Society, May 1, 1865 (Boston, 1865), 7. 

® Thayer Report, [2]. 





— a a a 
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during its early operations, in the radically anti-slavery news- 
papers of the Border States and the West. These papers, the 
propagandists believed, would be valuable in two ways. First, 
the broadsides would get an outlet in the areas where they were 
most needed, and second, the editorials from the journals thus 
supplied might, in turn, be reprinted in other broadsides to 
demonstrate the loyalty which existed in these critical states.” 

The West was indeed a major cause of concern. Long before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, sectional antagonisms between 
East and West had become matters of tradition, and the war, 
rather than mitigating, had intensified the older rivalries by 
adding new ones." In October, 1862, Governor Oliver P. 
Morton of Indiana, writing in a somewhat alarmed state of 
mind, warned President Lincoln that during a recent political 
campaign in that state, “*. . . it was a staple of every Democratic 
speech that we of the Northwest had no sympathies or interests 
in common with the people of the North and Eastern States; 
that New England is fattening at our expense; that the people 
of New England are cold, selfish, and money-making and 
through the medium of tariffs and railroads are pressing us to 
the dust. . . . ”** While behind it all, Morton charged, were 
peace-Democrats busily handing out speeches, pamphlets, and 
newspapers, “in vast numbers and at great expense” so that 
every man who could or would read was “bountifully supplied 
with the most treasonable and poisonous literature.’** To off- 
set these influences, the Indiana governor sent his aide, Robert 
Dale Owen, to Washington for help, and ordered a secretary to 
write to propagandists in the East. Norton entered into corre- 
spondence with the Indiana officials, sent them batches of 
broadsides, and received not only thanks but assurances that 
a trusted lieutenant of Morton was distributing them.** From 


10 Forbes to Norton, March 22, 1863. 

11 Earle D. Ross, “Northern Sectionalism in the Civil War Era,” in The lowa 
Journal of History and Politics, xxx (October, 1932), 455-512- 

12 Morton to Lincoln, October 27, 1862 (copy), in Edwin M. Stanton Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress. 

18 Morton to Stanton, February 9, 1863, in Edwin M. Stanton Manuscripts. 


14 W. H. H. Terrell to George Ward Nichols, June 5, 1863 (copy); Terrell to 
Charles Eliot Norton, June 27, 1863. 
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the standpoint of geography, the Northwest (viz., Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio) re- 
ceived a much larger share of the broadsides than any other sec- 
tion. On February 1, 1864, the Society was serving no less than 
412 Northwestern newspapers, compared to 148 papers receiv- 
ing the propaganda in New England. Other areas most favored 
in the dissemination were those where the Copperheads 
threatened to win state elections. Thus Pennsylvania, which 
had a gubernatorial contest in 1863, was represented on the 
mailing list by 105 newspapers (more than any other state). 

The effectiveness of the broadsides’ influence upon the press 
can be measured to a certain degree by responses made to ques- 
tionnaires sent out by Sarah Thayer for the Society in January, 
1865. She received 356 replies (from the approximately 867 
newspapers to which the circulars were mailed), and of these, 
177 editors said they used the broadsides frequently, g7 made 
use of them occasionally, 45 reprinted from them sparingly, 
and 37 said they never used them. One irate journalist replied 
that he looked upon the Society's efforts as “contemptible 
officiousness.”"** Sometimes, however, the attitudes expressed 
were quite the opposite. For being often handicapped by a war- 
time shortage of skilled compositors and printers, country 
newspaper publishers found themselves performing many 
tasks—reporting, editorial writing, circulation, and they often 
worked far into the night setting type and printing articles. 
There was little opportunity to write long editorial discus- 
sions.** Indeed, the country paper’s exchange lists usually were 
small, and lacked such important Eastern dailies as the New 
York Evening Post. Forbes was just as eager that the publishing 
guild in England and France should receive instruction on 

15 Thayer Report, [2]; Report of the Executive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Loyal Publication Society, May 1, 1865, 4. 


16 Report of the Executive Committee of the New England Loyal Publication 
Society, May 1, 1865, 5-6, 13. 

17 Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Letters of Charles Eliot Norton 
With Biographical Comment (Boston and New York, 1913), 1, 222-223. (Hence- 
forth this work will be referred to as “Norton Letters”); J. B. Harrison to 
Charles Eliot Norton, August 10, 1863; Report of the Executive Committee of 
the New England Loyal Publication Society, May 1, 1865, 12. 
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American affairs. To Norton he sent a list of French and Eng- 
lish publications, and asked if it would not be feasible to print 
one broadside each week especially “for English tastes and 
needs . . . giving them abolition doctrine, rebel barbarities, 
Union feeling South, etc? . . .”** He requested too that broad- 
sides be sent to public men, scrawling on one note, “Do you 
diffuse to Old A be & Secy Chase & Blair & Welles?’’** Governor 
John A. Andrew accepted whole packages of broadsides for cir- 
culation, and thankfully assured Norton that the Society 
would have a “very great influence and benefit.”*° Another 
outlet was the Union Leagues. Most of these war-born secret 
societies maintained reading rooms whose tables were covered 
with current political literature; older copies were at times 
bundled up by the League members for the more isolated 
towns and villages.** Upon occasion individuals acted as dis- 
tributing agents for the propaganda.” The first of the Society's 
broadsides appeared on January 27, 1863; a year later 159 (not 
counting extra slips sent along with some of its numbers) had 
been sent out. During the second year, 94 broadsides were is- 
sued, and by the end of the war (May 1, 1865) the total had 
reached 266. 

Any analysis of the content of the broadsides must consider 
first the influence of their editor, Charles Eliot Norton, the fas- 
tidious Brahmin who, for the while, was willing to sacrifice 
much of his own scholarly writing to serve in what he firmly 
believed was the cause of civilization. At the time he began 
his editorial work for the Society, Norton was only thirty-six 
years old, but already he had completed a brief career in mer- 

18 Forbes to Norton, August 20, September 23, 1863. 

19 Forbes to Norton, September 25, 1863. 

20 Andrew to Norton, March 16, 1863. 


21 Samuel M. Harrington, Jr., to “Members of the New England Loyal Publi- 
cation Society,” June 12, 1863; Samuel M. Harrington, Jr., to Norton, June 23, 
1863; Sarah Thayer to Norton, August 1, 1863; E. K. Shaw to Norton, September 
16, 1863; William B. Rogers to Norton, January 10, 1864, B. H. Penhallow to 
James B. Thayer, June 7, 1864. 

22 W. S. Wood to New England Loyal Publication Society, [no date, but 
1863]; Francis George Shaw to “Manager,” New England Loyal Publication So- 
ciety, November 21, 1863. 
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cantile enterprise, had travelled in India and Europe, and was 
as widely known for his friendships with Ruskin and other lit- 
terati as for his own brief Notes of Travel and Study in Italy 
and refreshing translation of Dante’s Vita Nuova. From his fa- 
ther, the brilliant Unitarian, Andrews Norton of the Harvard 
Divinity School, he had acquired a deep consciousness of man’s 
inherent worth and capacity for self-improvement. As early 
as 1853, in a published commentary on social theories, the 
younger Norton had written, “The cause of the people always 
claims an undiminished effort. . . . The world may be regen- 
erated not less by us than by others. . . .”"** Although he never 
participated in the abolition movement, Norton, during the 
1850's, visited the South and thought he detected overhanging 
the country a malaise which was an “indirect symptom” of the 
“curse and blight of slavery”; and he then resolved that if he 
ever wrote against slavery it should be on the ground, “not of 
its being bad for the blacks, but of its being deadly to the 
whites.”** In this he was in agreement with writers like Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted who, in the years before the crisis of 1861, 
gave credence in the North to a prevailing opinion that the 
South was in effect a debt-ridden, mildewed region, peopled 
by poor but worthy whites who with the Negroes were ex- 
ploited by a ruling aristocracy of slaveholders, and all this in 
marked contrast to the progressive “free labor” of democratic 
government, thriving factories, thrifty farms, and free schools 
that flourished in the North. Significantly, in his first original 
editorial for the New England Loyal Publication Society 
broadsides, Norton flatly asserted that it was a war between 
“two adverse conditions of society” —a death grapple between 
the “champions of government and law” and the “supporters 
of privilege.” Slavery, for all of its importance, was merely an 
incident in the greater war “to establish the principles of uni- 
versal justice and humanity.” A true peace could be made 
“only by the sword and cannon, which . . . [would] open the 
28 [Charles Eliot Norton], Considerations on Some Recent Social Theories 
(Boston, 1853), 21-22. 
24 Norton to Francis J. Child, March 15, 1855, in Norton Letters, 1, 121-122. 
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way for the entrance of the ideas of the North into the States 
once slave, hereafter to be free. . . .”**As an idealist he was 
pointing to what he believed were basic principles of morality. 

For Norton the Civil War was a crusade involving elemental 
forces. Frail himself, he found in the war, as in Whitman’s 
poetry, a shocking but manly crudeness, “somewhat fascinat- 
ing” in its “epic directness.” Early in the strife he wrote a 
tract for soldiers’ reading in which he expatiated upon honor 
and the nobility of finding death in the “good cause.” “The 
war,” he wrote, “is in its real nature a religious war and our 
soldiers must acknowledge themselves to be not only the sol- 
diers of the United States, but the soldiers of the Lord. To 
them God has committed a great charge, and as his children 
and servants they must perform it. . . .” Cromwell exhorting 
his Ironsides could have done no better.” 

Norton’s editorial productions occasionally bore evidence 
of his personal interests. Many an editor might well have been 
surprised to find side by side with a rampant political screed, 
a sonnet of Wordsworth, Arthur Hugh Clough’s “The Strug- 
gle,’ or poems of Norton’s American contemporaries, Emer- 
son, W. D. Howells, and Bayard Taylor. For one clipsheet, in 
reply to Carlyle’s satiric attack upon the Northern cause, “Tli- 
as (Americana) in Nuce,” Norton himself penned a rebuttal 
which branded Carlyle’s effort as the product of “a spirit of 
ignorance, arrogance, and inhuman indifference to the cause 
of liberty and justice.” But again, the editor’s more sympathet- 
ic friends, George William Curtis and James Russell Lowell, 
found a portion of their political writings prominently dis- 
played in the broadsides, and Professor Francis James Child, 
another Harvard companion who was zealously cramming 
volumes of war ballads into regimental knapsacks, gave to him 
for publication a soldier’s letter he had received from the West. 

25 [Charles Eliot Norton], “The Irrepressible Conflict,” in New England Loy- 
al Publication Society Broadsides: No. 13 (February 20?, 1863). (Henceforth, the 
— —— Loyal Publication Society Broadsides will be referred to as “Broad- 

26 Charles Eliot Norton, The Soldier of the Good Cause (Boston, 1861), 12- 
13. (Tracts of the American Unitarian Association, Army Series, No. 2.) 
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By far the largest number of clippings was taken trom more 
than a hundred different newspapers of which William Cullen 
Bryant’s New York Evening Post contributed over twice as 
many credited excerpts as any other. From january, 1863, to 
April, 1865, nearly 150 items gave acknowledgment to the Post. 
Frequently, Edward Atkinson and other members of the So- 
ciety would submit public letters to its editors, and then bring 
them to Norton for republication. Of the Post’s own editori- 
als used in the broadsides the greater number were written by 
the Prussian-born journalist, Charles Nordhoff, who for ten 
years beginning in 1861 was its managing editor. Norton had 
only a slight acquaintance with Nordhoff, but admired his in- 
tegrity,?* and the New York writer's nervous, colorful style, 
and his stress upon the “moral merits” of the war suited well 
the Society’s editorial policy. Notwithstanding that Norton 
roundly disliked and distrusted its publisher, Henry J. Ray- 
mond,”* the New York Times was second only to the Evening 
Post in the number of printed excerpts. Others often used were 
the Boston Daily Advertiser (owned by Edward Everett Hale’s 
family), Harper's Weekly (mostly from George William Curtis’ 
Lounger column), the New York Tribune, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Boston Journal, and the New Bedford Mercury. 
William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator was quoted only about 
a half dozen times, but another outstanding abolitionist paper, 
The National Anti-Slavery Standard, provided about three 
times that many pieces. Many Western newspapers had articles 
copied in one issue, but with a few exceptions, such as the 
Winchester (Indiana) Journal, whose unusual editor, J. B. 
Harrison, began a lasting personal friendship with Norton, 
they rarely contributed more than once; even the Chicago 
Tribune had only six credits. The Border State newspapers 
in which Forbes had a great interest often provided materials 
for the propagandist grist-mill, and noteworthy among these 

27 Nordhoff to Norton, January 15, 1864; Edward Atkinson to Norton, June 
13, 1864; Norton to James Ford Rhodes, November 21, 1904, in Norton Letters, 


Il, 349. 
28 Norton to Curtis, in Norton Letters, 1, 274. 
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publications were the St. Louis Missouri Democrat and Cam- 
bridge (Maryland) Intelligencer. When in England during 
1863, Forbes sent to Norton many English papers, and a sub- 
scription to the London Star which was reprinted now and 
then on some topic dealing with the American war. Carpetbag 
sheets such as the New Orleans Era and the Beaufort Free 
South published in the Union-occupied zones of the South 
supplied items, and Confederate papers themselves were 
combed for paragraphs which damned the Southern cause in 
its own house. 

Among the propaganda themes, the efforts to raise North- 
ern morale were notable. In times of despair when military 
defeats had depressed spirits, the editorials stressed the North- 
ern people’s strength in adversity. After Chancellorsville, Nor- 
ton wrote: “. . . our defeats no less than our victories deepen 
our resolution . . . the resources and will of the nation are prac- 
tically inexhaustible.”** There were recitals of long-run mili- 
tary gains made since the beginning of the war; there was de- 
rision for the “croakers,”” and animated songs, such as Charles 
Godfrey Leland’s “O We're Not Tired of Fighting Yet.” No- 
tices alluded to dissensions within the Confederacy, the seques- 
tration of the Southerners’ private property by their own offi- 
cials, the high price of calico in Richmond, and the “barbari- 
ties’” practiced by the Confederate soldiers, while quotations 
from Southern newspapers described the vengeance the South- 
ern invaders would wreak upon the North should they ever 
succeed in their design “to water their horses in the Delaware, 
the Hudson, and the Penobscot. . . .”” And further, a commen- 
tary warned that the only alternative to continuing the fight 
was anarchy which would follow a peace made on any terms 
but complete Northern victory. In all the propaganda there 
was very little for defense of the Union merely for the sake of 
Union.*° Norton’s declaration, made after Bull Run, that 
““. .. We are not making a war to reéstablish an old order of 

29 [Charles Eliot] N [orton], “No Peace With Rebels,” in Broadsides: No. 
66 (May 19, 1863). 

30 Broadsides: Nos. 16, 17, 19, 22, 50, 72, 79, 80, 81, 82, 153, 155, 176, 196, 216. 
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things, but to set up a new one. . . .”** might well have been 
adopted as the Society’s maxim. 

Norton was to a certain degree aided, and sometimes em- 
barrassed, by the well-meaning efforts of the executive. com- 
mittee, one of whose most active members was Samuel G. 
Ward, Baring’s Boston agent, who helped to create a propa- 
ganda favoring amicable relations between Britain and the 
United States. This was in the spring of 1863 when tension 
was high because of the commerce-destroying Laird Rams 
which were then abuilding in British shipyards. In an un- 
signed editorial published in the May 7 issue of the broadsides, 
Ward admonished that the enemies of the North were trying 
to involve the United States in a war with England, “and there- 
by ensure the separation of the South, the dismemberment of 
the country, the permanent establishment of . . . a Slave Aris- 
tocracy on this continent, fast leagued with the aristocracy of 
the old world . . . to put a safe lock on the future greatness of 
the United States. . . .’"** Norton also wrote pieces which gave 
assurances that the “English people” were really “at heart one 
with the American people.” On a few occasions, notably in 
1864, there were unfavorable references to the English aristoc- 
racy, but much more often John Bright and other English lib- 
erals were cited in defense of the northern cause.** 

As the war approached its end and the financial strain be- 
came greater more space was allotted to monetary policies. 
When William P. Fessenden succeeded Salmon P. Chase as 
Secretary of the Treasury in the summer of 1864 an appeal 
went out for patriotic support of his policies; and in confir- 
mation of conservative Boston businessmen’s attitudes, it was 
pointedly suggested that in contrast to Chase who had gone 


81 [Charles Eliot Norton], “The Advantages of Defeat,” in The Atlantic 
Monthly, vin (September, 1861), 361. 

82 Ward to Norton, May 3, 1863; [Samuel G. Ward], “The Game of Chess,” 
in Broadsides: No. 61 (May 7, 1863). For Ward’s interest in propaganda other 
than that relating to England, see Ward to Norton, April 15, July 20, 1863. 

83 [Charles Eliot] N forton], “War with England,” in Broadsides: No. 60; 
[Charles Eliot] N [orton], “The Real Feeling of the North Toward England,” 
in Broadsides: No. 113. See also, Broadsides: Nos. 26, 35, 68, 141, 167, 188, 189, 
204, 221, 254, 256, 263. 
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down “the easily descending road of expansion,” Fessenden 
would do well to restrict the issue of legal tender notes. At the 
time, gold prices were soaring and panicky inflation gripped 
the couxcry. One warning recalled England’s experience with 
inflation in the Napoleonic Wars, another described the “‘dis- 
order, thievery and arson” which would follow bankruptcy of 
the government's finances, and attacks were made upon the 
Wall Street gamblers who bid up gold. Jay Cooke and Com- 
pany placed some of its advertisements for the 7-30 loan in the 
broadsides, and accompanying explanations accented the ad- 
vantages workingmen would reap from United States interest- 
bearing securities. In March, 1865, when Hugh McCulloch be- 
came head of the Treasury Department, an editorial again pro- 
posed that he bring the nation’s business back to a specie basis 
by contracting the currency.** 

One measure sponsored by many New England business- 
men was the use of Negro troops in the Northern armies. In 
1863, together with other capitalists, Forbes was extremely ac- 
tive in recruiting throughout the North and in the union 
Border States three regiments of colored volunteers which 
were mustered in and accredited to Massachusetts’ quota. As 
might be expected, he brought pressure to bear upon the New 
England Loyal Publication Society to help the campaign, and 
Norton, who favored black soldiers because he thought that 
military training might help to school them to be self-depend- 
ent citizens, was willing to a large degree to codperate in the 
drive.** Various citations demonstrated that the negroes had 
exhibited “an obedient attitude of mind,” and might become 
“American Sepoys without any disposition to treachery”; a 
Negro army, once created, would remain in the South after the 
war to check the white secessionist population. Historical stud- 
ies, the most important of which was written by Norton's 
friend, George Livermore, were brought out to prove that the 

84 Broadsides: Nos. 37, 176, 183, 184, 204, 205, 206, 209, 210, 216, 218, 228, 
248, 250, 252, 260. 

85 Jane Whitehill, editor, Letters of Mrs. Gaskell & Charles Eliot Norton, 


1855-1865, 101; Sarah Forbes Hughes, editor, Letters and Recollections of John 
Murray Forbes, u, 68. 
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Negroes had fought well in the American Revolution and tne 
War of 1812. Other quotations purported to show that North- 
ern troops in the South were losing their prejudice against Ne- 
gro soldiers. At every opportunity there were descriptions of 
“sable warriors’ ” heroism under fire. If the North had a Ne- 
gro army in the South, “European intermeddlers” would be 
served notice that “we have an acclimated army nearer than 
Egypt.” The Confederates had already employed free Negroes 
as troops and probably were also going to induct slaves; the 
North must anticipate them in it. Such a course would prevent 
the Southern Negroes from becoming public charges; before 
General Nathaniel P. Banks had begun to make use of them in 
his army many of them had wandered aimlessly about New 
Orleans, but since then the city had been remarkably free of 
mendicants.** 

Most revealing of the arguments for Negro troops were those 
that urged their economic importance to the North. The So- 
ciety’s first broadside remarked that every Negro volunteer 
mustered in would mean just that much less spent for bounties 
to white recruits. Then, as increasing amounts of cotton from 
the South allowed mills to increase their operations, and the 
competition for skilled employees became keener, number 
after number of the broadsides underlined the advantages of 
retaining Northern working men “at their peaceful pursuits,” 
by enlisting Negro regiments. In December, 1863, Forbes was 
so eager to reach public opinion on this issue that he incurred 
a rebuke for interference in the editorial office of the Society. 
Sarcastically, Norton hinted that perhaps fighting was more 
important to the war than concern for the exemption of New 
England operatives. Forbes replied: “You are right as to fight- 
ing being the main thing but to fight we must have soldiers & 
if we can get black ones or poor whites from slave states it is 
better than draining our artisans & free laborers any more 
than is necessary to keep the army sound. Those now in serv- 
ice are enough to do that. . . . 1 wish you would elaborate the 


26 Broadsides: Nos. 1, 7, 12b, 21, 38, 41, 64, 78, 80, 82, 8g, 86, 96, 110, 115, 117, 
118, 176, 186, 197. 
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above idea about recruiting our army. Stanton opposes it so 
we must make public opinion.’’** Early in 1864, Forbes was in 
Washington lobbying for legislation which would allow state 
recruiting agents from the North to enlist Negroes and South- 
ern whites in the Confederate States themselves, as Norton 
ground out propaganda favoring the proposed law and for- 
warded it to him. At length, on July 4, Congress enacted a 
measure which turned loose in the South the recruiting offi- 
cials of the Northern States.** 

In one editorial controversy Forbes and Norton were irrec- 
oncilable, namely, presidential politics in 1864. Before that 
there had been little cause for disagreement over the Society's 
politics. In the crucial state elections of 1863, primarily those 
of New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, the 
Union (Republican) party received considerable help from the 
broadsides. Preceding the Ohio and Pennsylvania votes, every 
issue teemed with attacks upon the Copperheads. And after the 
Unionist victories in those states on October 13, Norton with 
high elation wrote: “All our confidence in the intelligence 
and patriotism of our people is justified. The victory is the 
moral Waterloo of the rebellion. . . .** Within Lincoln’s own 
party, however, factional rivalry which always had been strong 
was growing worse. Led by radical anti-slavery men, a move- 
ment developed against Lincoln’s renomination, and promi- 
nent in the New England membership of this anti-Lincoln 
group were Governor John A. Andrew and John Murray 
Forbes. Norton, on the other hand, whose ideas in politics at 
that time were strongly influenced by George William Curtis, 
had become increasingly convinced of Lincoln’s great abilities, 
until in December, 1863, he was speaking of Lincoln’s char- 

37 Forbes to Norton, December 21, 26, 29, 1863; Broadsides: Nos. 58, 92, 137, 
141, 149, 152, 182, 202, 208. 


38 Forbes to Norton, April 10, June 28, 1864; Broadsides: Nos. 149, 166, 195, 
202; Fred A. Shannon, The Organization and Administration of the Union 
Army, 1861-1865 (Cleveland, 1928), 11, 161. 

39 Norton to Curtis, October 16, 1863, in Norton Letters, 1, 265-266. On the 
state elections, see especially, Broadsides: Nos. 5, 20, 24, 36, 46, 72, 94, 115, 116, 
119, 122, 125, 127. 
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acter as the great gain of the war. With Lowell, Norton as- 
sumed editorial control of the North American Review, and 
soon both of them were covering its pages with praise for the 
Emancipator. From time to time the broadsides too would 
have kind words for the President.*® Lincoln’s opponents, 
however, were equally busy, and during March and April, 
1864, they put forth proposals to delay the Union party con- 
vention until September, by which time they might be able to 
thwart his renomination. Governor Andrew’s close friend, 
Horatio Woodman, confided to Charles Sumner: “Men of all 
shades of opinion, Governor Andrew, R. H. Dana, Jr., P. W. 
Chandler, J. M. Forbes, . . . all unite in strenuously urging post- 
ponement. It must be brought about. I have so managed it that 
even our [Boston] ‘Journal’ today came out strongly for it. The 
Advertiser will follow. .. .”"** When, in April, Bryant’s Evening 
Post showed signs of veering in that direction, Forbes thought 
it was time to ask Norton and Lowell to consult with him about 
it. But Norton, for one, did not approve, and quickly told 
Forbes as much in a note, to which Forbes responded: * 


.-. There is a great deal in what you say but I am not convinced & 
I wish I could get you out of the Shades of Cambridge into the 
busier atmosphere of State St. You well say Geo. Curtis comes from 
the Metropolis—but remember how deep are the wiles of Thurlow 
Weed & Co. . . . If [the convention is] not postponed & if drifting 
don’t prove the true mode of navigating stormy seas then we shall 
find next fall a reaction in the people who having Lincoln saddled 
upon them must drag him along even to defeat. . .. Perhaps you & 
I are like two boys who have opened the valve of a locomotive, or 
like Friar Bacon’s apprentice! Our Loyal Pubn. [Society] is a great 
engine of opinion & we must be careful how we use it at this turn- 
ing point. ... 


The Society, nevertheless, did not come out in favor of post- 
ponement. Shortly after the exchange of opinions, Forbes left 


40 Broadsides: Nos. 146, 158, 161, 164, 169, 170, 197. 

#1 Horatio Woodman to Sumner, March 23, 1864, in Charles Sumner Manu- 
scripts, Widener Library, Harvard University. 
42 Forbes to Norton, April 27, 1864. 
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for the West, and did not, apparently, write to Norton again 
until June, when the editor was looking forward to an extended 
vacation in the Franklin Hills.** Even as he did so, gloom was 
beginning to settle over the North. The carnage of the Wilder- 
ness campaign, Early’s raid on Washington, the financial de- 
bacle, and many lesser causes brought great discouragement, 
and with it a revival of the movement among Lincoln’s own 
party members to oust him from the presidential candidacy. 
Forbes again became active, and as before tried to influence the 
policies of the Society. But he found James B. Thayer, with 
whom Norton entrusted the editorial responsibilities, just as 
adamant as Norton had been the previous April. An amusing 
highlight in the episode involving Forbes and Thayer came 
when Forbes accused the latter of “turning the machine into 
a Lincoln campaign paper.’’** 

Soon the anti-Lincoln projects collapsed, and, united again, 
the Society sent out as many as three issues a week favoring 
Lincoln and his party against the Democrats and their candi- 
date, General George B. McClellan. From early September 
until the November elections, the broadsides gave notice to 
hardly another topic but the canvass. They carried bitter at- 
tacks upon the Democratic “peacemongers” platform, upon 
McClellan's military record, and even upon his personal honor. 
Long citations were extracted from Lowell’s North American 
Review article, “The Next General Election,” and Edward 
Everett's unionist speech at Faneuil Hall was circulated in a 
small pamphlet.** Forbes, now working hard for the party, 
got subscriptions from Boston businessmen, and, on October 
8, The Campaign For the Union made its appearance. This 
was an eight-page newspaper which came out at brief intervals 
for a little over a month; at its masthead was a caption “pub- 
lished by an Association at Room 8, Studio Building” (the ad- 
dress of the New England Loyal Publication Society). In edi- 


43 Forbes to Norton, June 6, 17, 1864. 


44 Thayer to Forbes, August 29, 1864 (copy); Thayer to Norton, August go, 
1864. 


45 Broadsides: Nos. 220, 225, 229, 230, 231, 237, 239. 
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torial technique, content, and even in format and typography 
it gave unmistakable evidence of its relation to the Society. 
In the months of presidential campaigning, the broadsides 
had little to say about emancipation measures, but considering 
the whole war period, anti-slavery topics were mentioned more 
often than any others. A whole series of articles perpetuated 
old stereotypes which the abolitionists had been using for more 
than thirty years. For the freed slaves there was sympathetic in- 
terest, but not a paternal affection; various affirmations gave 
support to humane projects for a freedmen’s bureau but ad- 
monished that the freed slave be kept on Southern lands and 
not become a burden to society. As Norton stated it, the blacks 
should be treated with justice, but “if they work a full day let 
them be paid for it; if they are idle let them suffer the conse- 
quences.”** The propaganda was, in part, to secure the adop- 
tion of anti-slavery measures in the non-seceding Border States. 
Rather contradictory were the jeremiads from the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard which grumbled that slavery still needed 
to be scotched, and reports from the Border State anti-slavery 
papers which told of slaveholders’ willingness to dispose of 
their chattels as economic liabilities. In fact, the broadsides 
often carried promises of the “unexampled prosperity” which 
awaited the Border States when they disposed of slavery. Even 
the slaveholders would profit because they no longer would 
have the care of their slaves, and other property would rise in 
value to offset the loss of capital. With immediate emancipa- 
tion free immigrants would make homes there. Blessed by 
favorable climate, rich soil, and mineral resources, the Border 
States might develop within a short while a flourishing “free 
labor” society. In August, 1863, Norton began the publication 
of a series of sketches which bore the expressive heading, “Re- 
sources of the South,” and the subtitle, “Hints to Emigrants.” 
The first of these described Delaware’s advantages for immi- 
grants; it was derived from a circular originally published by 


#6 Edward Atkinson to Norton, July 20, 1863; [Charles Eliot] N [orton], 
“Justice to the Blacks, The Interest of the Nation,” in Broadsides: No. 74. See 
also, Broadsides: Nos. 58, 74, 77, 78, 79, 80, 83, 86, 90, 93, 95, 100, 105, 114, 155, 
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the “Delaware Improvement Association.” Missouri, West Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee received similar advertisement, as did 
some of the states of the deep South. The article on Georgia 
attempted to demonstrate that free white men would be able 
to work healthfully in the Southern cotton fields.* 

To Norton, economic penetration of the South by the 
North's “free labor’’ economy meant the growth of a homoge- 
neous social and cultural life ameng the people everywhere, 
and, short of despotism, he believed it was the sole means by 
which the shattered fragments of the union could be knit to- 
gether. On the Society’s executive committee, however, there 
were New England businessmen, Atkinson and Forbes in par- 
ticular, who could see more tangible gains for Northern enter- 
prisers. At frequent intervals, Atkinson sent to Norton for pub- 
lication printed matter he had produced to convince the North 
that with free labor in the South the cotton crop would be far 
larger and cheaper per pound than by slave labor. Govern- 
mental restrictions upon the trade in cotton should be lifted, 
or at least reduced, even if it meant dealing with Southerners 
of very doubtful loyalty. Noting again the profit motive, he ex- 
hibited reports of Northern businessmen already operating 
plantations with paid Negro labor as evidence that a great new 
market for Northern goods would open when the freedmen be- 
came consumers of Northern manufactures.** 

Southern economic rebuilding was inevitably associated 
with the vexing problem of the seceded states’ political recon- 
struction. But for Norton this was scarcely a question at all, 
for having set his editorial course by what he considered to be 
eternal moral principles it was but a simple act of justice to give 
the Negroes a facility such as the suffrage which would “quick- 
en in them a spirit of independence and self-improvement.” 
How else could the South avoid the “existence of a servile 

47 Broadsides: No. 106 (August 24, 1863). See also Broadsides: Nos. 75, 81, 
Q5- 109, 113, 123, 126, 127, 140, 158, 159, 169. 

48 Atkinson to William B. Rogers, July 13, 1863; Atkinson to Norton, July 
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caste”? As in Massachusetts, a literacy test might temporarily 
restrict their franchise, but such a bar should also apply to the 
mean whites. So he wrote, in January, 1865, in a carefully la- 
belled editorial on “Negro Citizenship.” The constitutional 
status of the Southern States had been discussed in the broad- 
sides more than a year before that when Forbes ordered Solici- 
tor William Whiting’s variant of Sumner’s “state suicide” the- 
ory to be reprinted and 1000 extra copies made for distribu- 
tion among the members of Congress.*° Norton, concerned as 
he was with moral principles and human rights, also refused 
to consider the States’ constitutional guarantees of any conse- 
quence: “The States,” he explained, ‘‘are mere contrivances 
... and with institutions not independent of, but wholly de- 
pendent on, the will of their inhabitants, and of the nation 
of which those inhabitants form a part. . . .”™* As its regular is- 
sue of February 7, 1865, the Society circulated in pamphlet 
form a b’tter harangue on reconstruction by the Pennsylvania 
Congressman William D. (“Pig-iron’’) Kelley, and thereafter, 
during the war's closing months, items favoring reconstruction 
radicalism continued to appear in the broadsides.” It was then 
that Norton was helping to raise $100,000 to found The Na- 
tion that the new periodical with E. L. Godkin as its editor 
might carry on the task of influencing public opinion.®* Mo- 
mentarily, it seemed as though the Society’s undertaking might 
close with the war. Such was not the case, however, when the 
executive committee considered, on May 1, the propaganda 


49 Broadsides: No. 251 (January 14, 1865). 
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labors which were still needed to secure “the equality of all 
men before the national law. . . .""** 

Norton and his associates, having fought the war, were now 
ready to march in and claim the land. As he patly stated it: 
“The North is civilized, the South is uncivilized. One must 
take the likeness of the other. The interests of the strong civi- 
lized community must prevail; and in this case the interests, 
being those of the general moral order, carry a pre-eminent 
right with them. .. .’"** The broadsides, which continued to be 
sent out at one-week (sometimes ten-day) intervals, now carried 
a large number of selections from The Nation, but the Boston 
Advertiser, New York Evening Post, and other newspapers 
were still extensively represented. In his editorial policy Nor- 
ton began to support the anti-slavery radicals’ attacks upon 
Andrew Johnson’s relatively lenient reconstruction measures, 
and it was not until the congressional elections of 1866 had 
assured a radical majority in Congress sufficiently large to 
override the President’s veto that the first series of New Eng- 
land Loyal Publication Society broadsides came to an end. 
Even then it was not the end. On January 11, 1868, the first 
number of the second series made its appearance, with most of 
its space given over to a discussion of problems involving the 
currency. Here again was heard the conservative voice of Bos- 
ton businessmen. In obvious efforts to influence the West, 
scorn was visited upon the financial heresies of the “soft mon- 
ey’ advocates. Politics, of course, were entangled with the eco- 
nomic problems, and the war of Republican radicals against 
the Democrats ran through the entire twenty issues of the 
series which concluded on August 29, 1868. By that time Nor- 
ton had left the Society. In July, together with his family, he 
sailed for Europe for a stay which was to last for five years and 
to mark a turning-point in his life. 

Doubtful it is whether Norton ever questioned the holiness 

54 Report of the Executive Committee of the New England Loyal Publication 
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of the “good cause” that was for him the Civil War,** but be- 
fore he ceased editing the propaganda, there is good reason to 
believe that he was surrendering his confident assumptions 
concerning the moral nature and invincibility of Northern so- 
ciety. In the years which immediately succeeded the war, he 
was becoming somewhat critical of the “mediocrity of diffused 
intelligence” which was content with a provincial culture and 
“the practical application to institutions of old principles.’”** 
Years afterward, his trenchant criticisms of economic bucca- 
neering whether of railroads in the great West or of banana 
companies in the Caribbean, his distaste of the vulgarities of 
the nouveaux riches, his disdain for the coarse banality of the 
American press, his active hostility to American imperialist 
aggressions under Cleveland, McKinley, and Theodore Roose- 
velt, and his resolute determination to turn his back on 
“causes” for a life of “truth and beauty” in the service of cul- 
ture—all these may be considered a commentary on American 
society's failure to approach the guiding star of Norton's ideal- 
ism.** Yet many of the evils Norton complained of had found 
propagation in that same war which he accepted as a crusade 
for civilization. In his disillusionment could be seen the real 
tragedy, not only of the nineteenth century, but of the Civil 
War generation itself. 
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HOWELLS’ NEW YORK NOVEL: 
COMEDY AND BELIEF 


GEORGE ARMS 


CHOLARS and critics give William Dean Howells con- 

ventional praise as a classic American author. But when 
it comes to a final evaluation, both old-line literary historians 
and modern analysts are apt to dispose of him as a well-inten- 
tioned blunderer. Parrington’s judgment that Howells “evades 
the deeper and more tragic realities that reach to the heart of 
life’? closely anticipates Matthiessen’s when he writes of “how 
little Howells . . . had shared in Hawthorne’s tragic vision.’”* 
The use of “tragic” by both authors is unhappy, since How- 
ells worked in the tradition of the comedy of manners. But the 
context shows agreement in their belief, which they share with 
many other commentators, that Howells lacked a profound 
sense of life, whether of the sort that we may find in Jane Aus- 
ten or Herman Melville. 

This essential agreement is all the more curious when we 
remember how far apart Parrington and Matthiessen stand in 
their regard for Henry James. Indeed, the whole critical sit- 
uation suggests that we will do well to approach Howells with- 
out the preconceptions of the last thirty years; possibly he may 
then emerge as a novelist of a real merit that justifies the con- 
ventional praise in specific terms. We probably will not judge 
his books great classics, but we may wish to award them a se- 
cure place as minor classics. If we do, we shall be close to James, 
who viewed the work of his contemporary with ardent respect 
though not unquestioning devotion. 

A successful reéxamination of Howells’ total significance 
must begin with a thorough reading of his individual novels. 
For that reason, this essay will deal with a single book by How- 
ells, A Hazard of New Fortunes. Called by Matthiessen “the 

1V. L. Parrington, The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America, 1860- 
1920 (New York, 1930), 249. 

2 F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 263. 
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best of his New York novels,’* by Parrington “his acutest 
study,”* and by Howells himself “probably my best,”* A Haz- 
ard certainly needs as little apology as any of its author's works. 
In view of the use of the word tragic by Parrington and Mat- 
thiessen, the novel has special relevance, because there are 
tragic undertunes, though the handling of the main character 
is in the comic spirit. A Hazard of New Fortunes also presents 
an important problem in Howells’ criticism, for it is more di- 
rectly expressive of Howells’ political theory than any other 
novel by him except the utopian Traveller from Altruria. 
Examination of it will suggest an approach to this aspect of 
Howells less naive than that which during the 1930's tended to 
make the author more of a pamphleteer than an artist. 

The appearance of A Hazard of New Fortunes brought in- 
teresting responses from three of Howells’ friends: Lowell, 
James, and Scudder. They are worth brief citation because to- 
gether they take up the same matters that will be considered 
in this essay and that have been major points of contest about 
the novel ever since its publication. 

On February 17, 1890, James Russell Lowell wrote: 


You dear boy,—I told you how much I liked your book (as indeed 
I like all of them) but I wish to put it on record. I was really de- 
lighted with it. The characters are excellently varied, discrimi- 
nated and antithesized. There is also a deep moral in the book, for 
which I like it all the more, since it isn’t rammed down my throat. 
Old Dryfoos is as tragically pathetic as Pére Goriot and in a more 
human way. But what shall I say of Fulkerson? He is my darling. .. . 
Beaton too is excellent. . . . 1 am glad to have lived long enough to 
have read your book.*® 


A shorter and more moving tribute occurs in Lowell’s letter 


8 F. O. Matthiessen, The American Novels and Stories of Henry James (New 
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to Thomas Hughes two months later: “I felt in reading some 
parts of it as I used when the slave would not let me sleep.” 

At the same time and with more literary acumen, Henry 
James was writing to Howells: “. . . It has filled me with com- 
m able rapture . . . to my charmed and gratified sense, the 
Hazard is simply prodigious.”’ Against these enthusiasms James 
threw a shadow. He did not want to compare Howells with 
Zola, with himself, or with what “you might be and are not,” 
for the only way was to allow authors “‘absolutely and utterly” 
their own conditions. Yet he went on to make his point: 


I note certain things which make me wonder at your form and 
your fortune (e.g.—as I have told you before—the fatal colour in 
which they let you, because you live at home—is it?—paint American 
life; and the fact that there’s a whole quarter of the heaven upon 
which, in the matter of composition, you seem consciously—is it 
consciously?—to have turned your back;) but these things have no 
relevancy whatever as grounds of dislike—simply because you com- 
municate so completely what you undertake to communicate.* 


A third response came from a less well-remembered friend, 
Horace E. Scudder, a literary man nevertheless of some percep- 
tion, a mainstay for many years at Houghton Mifflin Company 
and the editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 1890 to 1898. 
His remarks—more public than the rest—appeared in the At- 
lantic: 


...-Mr. Howells discovered, by an instinct which is more valuable 
than any theories of literary art, that out of this great heap of ma- 
terial before him he must select a few men and women; that they 
must have something to do with each other; that they must be a 
society within a larger whole. . . . 

It may be said further that, under these conditions, he had less 
need of a dramatic story. With so strong a sense of the great drama 
going on about his men and women, he could let them play their 

7 C. E. Norton, editor, Letters of James Russell Lowell (New York, 1894), 1, 
399- 


8 Percy Lubbock, editor, The Letters of Henry James (New York, 1920), 1, 
163-165. 
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own trifling comedies without detaching them from actual con- 
tact with the real world in which they were living. . . .° 


In these comments are the major problems of the novel. 
What of the theme? What of the characters? What of the con- 
struction? And what of what is not in the novel. With varying 
competence, reviewers in the 18g0’s took up all these questions. 
And since the 18g0’s, critics have again wrestled with these 
questions, as they must for any novel. Increasingly in later 
years the stream of criticism (especially with such non-estheti- 
cians as Hicks or Parrington) has flowed against James's ques- 
tion. That quarter of heaven—or hell—upon which Howells 
turned his back has been the basis of the main charge against 
him. But we <annot appreciate this question until we first 
grasp the novel as an artistic totality. With some precision we 
must first inspect purpose and accomplishment as revealed in 
the book itself. 

First of all, let us abandon our ideas about the formlessness 
of the novel. Some have praised its lack of form on the grounds 
—of late happily discredited—that the chaos of society can best 
be rendered by a chaotic art. But merely to look at this novel 
gives evidence that it possesses the same careful planning that 
marks nearly everyone of its author’s fictions. 

By this is not meant mere mechanics—an achievement of 
symmetry and skill in mortising. The novel does neatly fall 
into sections, each one having a quality of self-sufficiency and 
integration. The time of the novel—extending over a period 
of two years—is rendered in increasingly expanded periods 
throughout the five parts. The characters are presented almost 
completely by the time the first part draws to its close. The 
magazine is used as a center around which action and theme 
revolve, a structure resulting in what one critic calls a “‘spheri- 
cal rather than linear movement.’ These things are very well, 
but what really matters is that little or nothing happens in the 
novel that is not intimately interwoven with its theme, and 


9 [H. E. Scudder], Atlantic Monthly, txv (April, 1890), 564-565. 
10 QO. W. Firkins, William Dean Howells, A Study (Cambridge, 1924), 165. 
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that the very interweaving—Howells’ theory of “complicity” 
—is a major gloss of the theme itself. 

Here we must satisfy ourselves with a statement of the major 
theme of the work. For this the title (which James didn’t like) 
is at least a key to the outer chambers. “A Hazard of New For- 
tunes” has been passed off as a quotation from Shakespeare 
used to denote the removal of the Marches from Boston to new 
fields of endeavor in New York. But it has greater richness: 


And all th’ unsettled humours of the land, 

Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries 

With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ spleens, 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er 
Did never float upon the swelling tide 

To do offence and scath in Christendom. 


The quotation also points to Dryfoos as a nouveau riche, 
and insofar as the newer exploitation of America lived in him, 
that hazard (in the sense too of both risk and enterprise) of the 
new social future lay heavily upon Howells’ mind. Restricting 
the work, then, to the propaganda of a diluted Marxism does it 
a major injustice and makes a critical approach that inevitably 
assures failure. If any single phrase controls the effect of the 
work, it is this: “. . . and so we go on trembling before Dry- 
fooses, and living in gimcrackeries.”” Much of modern man’s 
plight sounds in these words—the irrationality of earning and 
the subsequent folly of living. 

Accepting this as the theme, we are ready to trace the plot 
briefly in relation to it. Part I discovers March “trembling,” 
though not before Dryfoos but before the insurance company 


11 A discussion of Howells’ theory of complicity appears in the forthcoming 
book, Howells, Representative Selections, ed., Rudolf and Clara Kirk. 


12 King John, u, i, 66-75. Chatillon is speaking to King Philip of France im- 
mediately before the arrival of King John and the English. 
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that employs him. Threatened with demotion by his employer, 
he accepts the editorship of Fulkerson’s new magazine in New 
York. In his search for an apartment preparatory to living 
there, he finds Mrs. Greene’s ““gimcrackery’’ both more than 
he can afford and attractive for artificial values which he de- 
spises. But he takes it. And in the course of his apartment hunt- 
ing, the city’s wealth and poverty have been revealed—his new 
fortune and its. 

In addition to setting the theme in the first part, Howells 
provides glimpses of most of the main characters. The Marches, 
with their children, and Fulkerson are his principal concern. 
At Maroni’s restaurant we simultaneously learn about the Dry- 
foos family (through Fulkerson’s biased narrative) and meet 
Lindau, the socialist who will challenge Dryfoos’ power. Mrs. 
Leighton and her daughter have already appeared as people 
hazarding their new fortunes in a boarding house. An artist is 
being searched for, who will turn out to be Beaton. As we be- 
gin Part II, the Leightons are introduced on full stage, and 
either through their talk or in their parlor Beaton, Colonel 
Woodburn, and his daughter. In successive chapters we see 
Beaton and go with him to Mrs. Horn’s “At Home.” 

In Part II the story gets under way. Around Every Other 
Week these people revolve, except for Mrs. Horn and her 
niece each in his way economically interested in it and fre- 
quently corrupted by it. At the same time we watch direct 
involvements of the characters with each other outside of the 
immediate interests of the magazine—Lindau working as a 
model for Alma Leighton and Beaton, the Dryfooses receiving 
social courtesies from the Marches. The major action of the 
second part consists of these involvements. The new magazine 
appears and succeeds, but our concern is rather in the remarks 
of Lindau that have brought March up short. The lovers’ 
quarrel between Beaton and Alma, like the sisterly-brotherly 
disputes of the March children, do not emotionally concern 
us. We may excuse these passages as revealing the lighter side 
of those doing “offence and scath in Christendom.” 
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Part III of the novel is marked by the meeting of March and 
old Mr. Dryfoos, who finances the new magazine. “It gave 
March a disagreeable feeling of being owned. . . .” The two do 
not hit it off. Nor does Beaton, strongly attracted by Christine 
Dryfoos’ sexuality, get along with the father any better. As if to 
relieve us from the rudeness of these scenes, Howells takes us 
to the refined gentility of the Horn-Vance reception. But talk- 
ing of Miss Vance on the way home (“For such an exquisite 
creature ... we couldn't pay too much”’) the Marches come up- 
on the police pursuing a prostitute. After this ironic coinci- 
dence and another evening at the Horn-Vance home, March 
thinks that Miss Vance may have introduced the Dryfooses in- 
to society out of respect for their money. By now he has be- 
come infected with Lindau’s philosophy. 

In Part IV the main episode is the banquet given by Dry- 
foos for the associates of Every Other Week. It produces a 
crisis in the relations of March and his employer over Lindau, 
who takes occasion at the party to reveal both his socialism and 
his hatred of Dryfoos. Fulkerson’s support of March in the 
showdown seems fortuitous rather than from principle, while 
March’s own stand appears a technical rather than effective 
display of moral courage. 

From this crisis in the fourth part we go on to an industrial 
crisis in the final part, the strike of the streetcar workers. In 
it all the discordant social elements are brought to a head. 
Beaton witnesses it personally, as a nuisance; Lindau acts in it 
as a revolutionist and is clubbed; Dryfoos’ son approaches it 
as a man of good will, and is shot. March mingles his observa- 
tions as a social and non-social observer. The catastrophe in the 
Dryfoos family causes the father to sell the magazine to March 
and Fulkerson. The new owners by now seem to have lost 
sight of the codperative basis upon which as editor and mana- 
ger they had founded the magazine, though codperation re- 
turns in the old-fashioned projection into the future of the last 
chapter. 

Certain of the cross-references in the work may be mentioned 
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more effectively together than in synoptical analysis. Most of 
all the richness of anticipation in the opening sections of the 
book deserve notice. When the Marches are on their apart- 
ment hunt, they discuss the mixture of gaiety and misery in the 
city. “Yes, gay is the word,” Mrs. March admits. “But frantic. 
I can’t get used to it. They forget death, Basil; they forget death 
in New York.” Yet death is not forgotten, and after it has oc- 
curred, we are brought back to the beggar that interrupted the 
earlier conversation. There is not only this unification in nar- 
rative, but in the use of symbols. Is not the losing by Lindau 
of his hand (in Civil War) and of his arm (in civil strife) a sug- 
gestion of the services he performs? Certainly the intaglio ring, 
for Christine sanctified by Beaton’s attention and for her fa- 
ther cursed by the wound it inflicted on Conrad, is an image of 
wealth that realizes the inner struggles of the Dryfoos family. 

The ring brings us back to a second aspect of the theme 
and one deserving of further elaboration. Howells is as con- 
scious of the falseness of society built upon the chance eco- 
nomic world as he is aware of that world itself. “[The flat is] 
made to give artificial people a society basis on a little money 
—too much money, of course, for what they get. So the cost of 
the building is put into marble halls and idiotic decoration of 
all kinds,” March says. It is little wonder that ten years later 
Howells was to write more sympathetically of Veblen’s The- 
ory of the Leisure Class than any other contemporary reviewer. 
Throughout the novel we see the Dryfooses in their false ele- 
gance; the Horn-Vance household in a gentility that is willing 
to be bought by the money of the Dryfooses; the artists that go 
along, as Beaton led into mercenary insincerity by both Every 
Other Week and the Dryfoos daughter, and as Fulkerson and 
March tainted in their degrees. Howells has turned back the 
edges of the wounds of society with a bold and competent 
hand. 

In this operation, his characters play a significant part. None 
is presented without perception of his shortcomings and prob- 
lems. As people they require little argument for their vital 
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quality (though we may indeed have minor distress from 
Woodburn’s accent or Fulkerson’s too great stylization). But 
the fact that we do not regard any of the characters as exem- 
plary needs some explanation. We must never forget that the 
author was not involved with their justification and did not 
attempt it. 

This is not to say that Howells did not judge his characters 
in their various ways. We may even venture a kind of moral 
scale which he might have used. From lowest to highest (among 
the men) his arrangement would have run: Beaton, Dryfoos, 
Fulkerson, March, Woodburn, Lindau, and Dryfoos’ son. 
The point is not that the order would necessarily satisfy moral 
judgment today. The point is rather that in those below March 
Howells sees justification, and in those above March he sees 
faults. Although only a little knowledge of Howells at this 
period proves that Lindau was the “spokesman” of many of 
his beliefs, the author dulls his spokesman’s quality as a shin- 
ing reformer by allowing him to deliver one of his most char- 
acteristic speeches when he is drunk. Woodburn, for whose 
morality the author has utmost respect, voices a return to medi- 
evalism that was abhorrent to Howells’ thinking. 

March has been placed midway in the “moral scale.”” How- 
ever much he was modeled from the author’s own appearance, 
behavior, and belief, Howells represents him neither as a hero 
nor as a successful solver of the problems of his time. Though 
March stands up to Dryfoos when Lindau’s dismissal is de- 
manded, the triumph is dulled by Lindau’s own behavior, 
by Dryfoos’ later revelation of the cause of dismissal, and by 
March’s willingness at the end of the novel to deal with Dry- 
foos on a business basis. March’s position resembles that of 
the upper middle class. Just as it is not without effect that 
Howells gives March an unearned income of $2,000 to cushion 
the shocks of fortune, so it is not without humor that he has 
Mrs. March tell how her husband came home “perfectly pros- 
trated” from witnessing the outbreak in which Dryfoos’ son 
was killed. Under similar strain the wives of even proletarian 
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critics might report the same thing about their husbands: a 
weakness, even though misrepresented by conjugal affection, 
that Howells realizes as a part of the comedy of life. 

Contrary to his technique in most of his novels, in this one 
Howells has not scrupled to keep from going into many of his 
characters. The result justifies the technical flaw, even though 
we lose a sense of continuous point of view. Also, in spite of 
these deviations, our total sense of the novel is that the Marches 
dominate as centers of revelation. March as an observer is not 
distinct from being an actor. Somewhat like Hyacinth in 
James’s Princess Casamassima, he (with his wife serving as con- 
fidante and chorus) stands between the forces of his time. Mor- 
ally he lacks their greater virtue or greater vice. Between 
Lindau and Dryfoos, between his principles and responsibili- 
ties, he serves as a rather dilapidated absorber of shocks. In the 
first three parts of the novel he is uncommitted: though slight- 
ly troubled by the injustices of the city, he is thrilled by its 
beauty; he cannot meet Dryfoos’ son’s challenge to “make com- 
fortable people understand how the uncomfortable people 
live”; he is shocked by Lindau’s denunciation of American 
patriotism. In the last two parts, consonant with his standing 
up to Dryfoos (whatever the obscurity of forces involved there 
and though at the time March felt sorry for him) he meets the 
challenge as an intellectual if not as a man of action. He feels 
helpless in the strike, but he is drawn to it largely as a social 
observer, though partly in the cause of “literary curiosity and 
conjugal disobedience.” At the end of the book he objects to 
this “economic chance-world in which we live,” and he be- 
lieves the blame lies partly on character but mostly on condi- 
tions. But he has no solution. He is obliged to confess that 
Lindau died in a bad cause insomuch as he was in sympathy 
with violence, but he honors the death of Conrad: “‘it was his 
business to suffer there for the sins of others.” This is not go- 
ing to be very satisfactory to a cocksure social thinker. In his 
own social program, Howells himself went much farther than 
March. But you cannot expect March to go farther, and within 
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the context of the novel you would not want him to. If his 
sympathies at the end have veered toward the dispossessed, he 
has himself become an employer. He still stands hesitant, the 
troubled intellectual in the world of 18g0—or (with historical 
allowances) in the world of today. We would romanticize by 
‘ asking him to meet his challenge more picturesquely or with 
greater somberness. 

The novel as a whole does not attempt more thematically 
than to suggest the unjust compulsions of earning and the ir- 
rational follies of spending. Though this is so and though 
March himself takes no doctrinaire ground, in presenting 
modern economic society Howells presents ideas for its amel- 
ioration. That is, there are certain specific reforms bruited, 
which quite adequately represent the’ reform elements of his 
time. 

Just the same, much of the material is that of the traditional 
comedy of manners, for not all is economic. If Howells be- 
lieves with March that conditions count more than character, 
he does not neglect character any more than March as he looks 
at humanity. The vanity and delusions of the Marches, the 
Dryfooses, Beaton, Fulkerson are exposed. Because Howells 
believed in man’s fundamental integrity, we are apt to forget 
that his readers in the nineteenth century often felt that he 
was mercilessly mocking humanity. We will err as greatly as 
his earlier audience, which misread cynicism into his work, if 
we misread superficial idealization into it. Though his young 
women in this novel suffer from nineteenth-century mariol- 
atry, in the eighteenth century Fielding himself could not 
present a human Sophia Western. But without falling into the 
caricature of a Mrs. Slipslop, Howells could thoroughly ad- 
vertise peculiarly feminine vanities in Mrs. March. 

Yet the distinction of A Hazard of New Fortunes is that it 
deals with economic and sociological problems in a fashion un- 
precedented in the comedy of manners. Tolstoyanism, propos- 
ing to live among the poor; Georgism, contending against un- 
earned land values; codperation, seeking shared profits; Rus- 
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kinism, prizing a medieval way of life; all these are in the book. 
Most of all there is socialism, not only as voiced by Lindau but 
in the fabric of the work itself. Thus it emerges in the incon- 
sistencies of Fulkerson’s anathematizing, and in March’s mus- 
ing on the “L” train. According to the novelist’s philosophy, 
perverted values and violent dislocations are the natural ac- 
companiments of the civilization depicted in the novel. 

The presence of these ideas does not validate the novel any 
more than their absence would. But certainly a novel needs 
ideas as much as it needs people. In the perfect emergence of 
these as a meaningful and moving whole, we have a work de- 
serving not merely of praise or tolerance, but of that place in 
our affections to which a work of literary quality is entitled. 

We return finally to the condemnation obliquely made by 
James and directly by many later critics, that Howells turned 
his back on much. It is true: as we tick over the items which 
one critic discovers sparingly or never in the novels—adultery, 
seduction, divorce, marital separation, crime, politics, religion, 
science, mechanics, athletics, bodily exploits or collisions'*— 
we do not find any of them obviously here. The sensuality of 
the Beaton-Christine affair is repressed by Howells’ characters 
as well as by his pen. We look as patrons upon the lower classes 
(March tipping the negro janitor), or we see the lower classes as 
represented by the intellectual Lindau. Yet how much Howells 
does face! Not the sexual act, but every Victorian display re- 
sulting from it; not crime, but the dishonesty that the respect- 
able practice daily; not political electioneering, but the politi- 
cal economy of industrialism; not pure religion, but religion 
offering a social gospel or providing a social escape; not science 
or the theory of mechanics, but their fruits in natural gas and 
“L” trains. 

Though James is theoretically right in allowing the author 
his own conditions, we cannot practically put aside the prob- 
lem by saying that the material is the author’s choice. Parring- 
ton remarks of the novel, ““The doubts and hesitations that 


13 Firkins, William Dean Howells, A Study, 65. 
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troubled Howells during these years of changing outlook are 
skillfully dramatized in A Hazard of New Fortunes.”* But the 
importance is not that they were Howells’ doubts, but that 
they were the doubts of a whole section of society, the doubts 
(which Howells as a person largely resolved) of the middle- 
class liberal. If Howells has dramatized these, certainly we 
shall miss the rest no more than we miss women in Moby-Dick 
or whaling in The Scarlet Letter. 

Howells thought A Hazard of New Fortunes was probably 
his best. Why he so regarded it may be readily inferred from 
his later expression of his belief in its full-bodied presentation 
of society, when he speaks of its resulting from a “quickened 
interest in the life about me.”** That such quickening in its 
utmost and keenest degree—through comic insight and with- 
out dogmatic persuasion—should occur in the reader of the 
novel seems to have been its author’s hope. It may well be our 
criterion as well; and if so, the novel can still mean much as a 
criticism of life and a realization of art. 

14 Parrington, The Beginnings of Critical Realism, 245. 


15 “Bibliographical,” A Hazard of New Fortunes (Library ed., New York and 
London, 1911), vi. 

























































































PRESS OPPOSITION TO LINCOLN 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KENNETH SCOTT 


ARLY in March, 1860, Abraham Lincoln visited his son, 
Robert, at Phillips Exeter Academy and delivered four 
addresses, at Exeter, Concord, Dover, and Manchester. Before 
his departure he had spoken before six or seven thousand per- 
sons and had won such staunch support that in the Republican 
convention, New Hampshire was more consistently for him 
than any other New England state. But, as was perhaps only 
natural, the Democratic press had little good to say of him. The 
Nashua Gazette of March 8 characterized him as “‘a dull, prosy 
speaker”; the Dover Guzette observed that he was “not an ora- 
tor, albeit . . .a tolerable declaimer” and branded him “an un- 
scrupulous demagogue”’; the New Hampshire Patriot charged 
editorially on March 7, “The ‘irrepressible conflict’ doctrine 
of the black republicans means disunion or it means nothing. 
This doctrine, false, dangerous, revolutionary and treasonable, 
was first proclaimed by Abraham Lincoln." 

The tone was thus set for the abuse which the same Demo- 
cratic newspapers launched against Lincoln at the beginning 
of his first administration. “Party feeling,” claimed the Boston 
Journal, as cited by the New Hampshire Patriot of May 29, 
1861, “is more inveterate in New Hampshire than in any other 
State in the North,” and it attributed this to the “lingering 
partisan rancor and bitterness of some of the Democratic or- 
gans.’”” Lincoln had received but forty per cent of the popular 
vote,* and even in the Northern states 1,500,000 voted against 

1 The story of Lincoln’s visit to New Hampshire is presented in Elwin L. 

2ge’s Abraham Lincoln in New Hampshire (Boston and New York, 1929). 


2D. S. Muzzey, The American Adventure (New York, 1927), 1, 522. In 1852 
a native son, Franklin Pierce, received nearly 30,000 votes in New Hampshire, 
while Winfield Scott obtained a little more than 16,000, and John P. Hale just 
under 6,700; in the election of 1856, the Republican, Fremont, received 38,345 
in the state, and Buchanan 32,789; four years later Lincoln obtained 37,519, 
Douglas 25,881; Breckinridge just over 2,000, and Bell 441; in 1864 Lincoln with 
36,595 had a narrow margin over McClellan’s 33,034 (cf. Edward Stanwood, 
A History of the Presidency (Boston and New York, 1928), 1, 257, 276, 297, 307. 
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him and only 1,800,000 for him.* This fact in itself was ex- 
planation enough for the bitter tone of the Democratic papers 
in New Hampshire. 

In addition the abolition movement was looked upon with 
extreme disfavor by many inhabitants of the Granite State. In 
1844 Garrison had cried, “On the question of negro emancipa- 
tion, the heart of New Hampshire is as hard as her own gran- 
ite . . . she does not belong to New England, but should cut 
from her moorings and float southward, to find a geographical 
position between Texas and Louisiana.’* By 1861, however, 
and indeed, before then, the majority of the voters were no 
longer anti-abolitionists but large numbers remained who 
seemingly objected to Negro emancipation as vigorously as did 
the people of the cotton states. 

Certainly the editors of the leading Democratic papers of 
the state left no doubt about their feelings. “Mr. Lincoln’s 
election,” bemoaned the Union Democrat of Manchester on 
March 3, 1861, “is the fruit of this wicked negro mania.” A 
little later in the month the Coos County Democrat, of North 
Stratford, remarked that the abolitionists had poisoned the 
minds of a majority of the Northern people and lamented, 
“The Negroes of the party are now sitting in Washington over 
a disrupted government and ruined country dispensing to 
their hungry partizans the offices for which they had been will- 
ing to prostitute soul and body and sacrifice their country 
too. ...”* The people of the South, proclaimed the New Hamp- 
shire Democrat of Laconia on March 1, know that the Repub- 
licans have got into power “by exciting the prejudices of the 
north against them—by employing negro vagabonds to lecture 
in our back towns upon ‘the horrors of slavery’—by teaching 
our people to hate the people of the South. . . .” 

The Dover Gazette of March 2 expressed itself in these 
terms: “We look upon this slavery agitation as the most con- 


8 The Union Democrat (Manchester, New Hampshire), July 16, 1861. 
4 Cited by E. L. Page, Abraham Lincoln in New Hampshire, 15. 
5 Issue of March 27, 1861. 
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temptible and infamous of all the businesses in which mortal 
man was ever engaged. . . . We want to get this dirty, wooly- 
headed negro out of Congress. We don’t care whether he is 
kissed out or kicked out. Out he must go, or out we shall go as 
a nation. . . . There is not a choice worth two cents between 
the abolitionists of the North, and the traitors and plunderers 
of the South. And voting down the abolitionists of New Hamp- 
shire is also voting down the other extreme at the other end of 
the country. How so? Because they are playing into each other's 
hands.” In the opinion of the Gazette, “Democracy and Abo- 
litionism cannot mingle together any more than oil and wa- 
ter.’* “We have,” boasts that paper on April 24, “a higher aim, 
to wit the maintenance of a white man’s government on this 
continent, and to that glorious purpose shall our humble en- 
ergies be devoted.” 

The break-up of the Union seemed to the Democratic papers 
of New Hampshire to be the result of abolitionism. ““The slav- 
ery agitation,” announced the Nashua Gazette of April 18, 
“has finally culminated in a dissolution of the Union and 
Civil War. The Democracy wash their hands of this.” The 
same paper a week earlier had reported that Americans were 
becoming a laughing-stock to the representatives of other na- 
tions and had commented: “And all this is brought about, be- 
cause a few niggers are held as slaves in the South, where their 
condition is infinitely superior to that of their race in any other 
part of the globe, whether in Africa or in the West India Is- 
lands, where they are nominally free.” In quite the same vein 
the Cheshire Republican of Keene on March 6 complained, 
“At the bottom of all this trouble are the anti-slavery parties 
of the North. The men of these parties, by slandering, stealing 
from, and insulting the people of the South, who have done 
them no conceivable wrong, are the ones who deserve a larger 
portion of the censure of the community. . . .” “Slavery agita- 
tion,” noted the Newport Argus and Spectator of April 12, 
“while it has ruined the country has dorfe nothing to benefit 


® Cited by the New Hampshire Democrat (Concord, New Hampshire), May 
31, 186i. 
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the slave and never will.” On March 22 this same journal 
warned Mr. Lincoln to cut entirely loose, at once and forever, 
from the Abolition wing of his party, whose embrace, it as- 
sured him, was “ruin.” 

When hostilities actually commenced between the North 
and the South, the Democratic editors were determined that it 
should not be a war for Negro emancipation. “If,” exclaimed 
the New Hampshire Patriot on May 1, “the war is to end slav- 
ery, then it is a party war, an unconstitutional war.” “If this is 
to be a war against slavery,’ echoed the Coos County Demo- 
crat a week later, “and not for the maintenance of the Union 
and the Constitution, we have no sympathy with the Govern- 
ment and will not support it. . . .” We do not believe, stated 
the Nashua Gazette of May g, that the people of the North are 
ready to subscribe to “an abolition crusade against the South, 
Four fifths of those, who have enlisted, would repudiate any 
such project.” 

The Laconia New Hampshire Democrat of April 12 out- 
did the other Democratic papers. It predicted that all the 
states save those in New England would adopt the constitu- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy. “A new election,” it con- 
tinued, “would be then ordered, and Lincoln and his tribe 
driven out of Washington. It is probable that most of the lib- 
eral and enlightened States would adopt the Constitution of 
the Southern Confederacy rather than submit to have the 
country divided and ruined to carry out the peaked, imprac- 
ticable and self-righteous nigger abstractions of a set of ig- 
norant and hypocritical fanatics of New England. After this is 
done, missionaries might be sent to New England to enlighten 
the ignorant and bigoted portion of the population, and con- 
vert the nigger-preaching clergy to Christianity.” 

One powerful argument of the Democratic journals of New 
Hampshire was economic. In 1860 they had attributed the re- 
duction in wages in the shoe industry and the resulting strike 
of the shoemakers to “the slump in the shoe business” caused 
by “withdrawal of Southern custom, angered by too much 
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‘preaching nigger.’ ”’’ On the eve of the elections in March, 
1861, the Democratic State Committee issued an address to the 
people of New Hampshire in which it warned, “No State has 
its interests more entirely at stake .. . than our own. Our manu- 
factories depend upon the cotton fields of the South for the 
material of their manufactures. And the same section is the 
great market for those manufactures when completed. Nor is 
this true only with respect to them, but applies to the numer- 
ous productions of our labor and skill in a great variety of 
forms. . .. What is the cause of its present depression and en- 
tire prostration? It is entirely the state of our national affairs.” 


All that is 


an abstract principle relative to slavery in the territories.’”* 

The Nashua Gazette of April 4 prophesied that “the whole 
trade of the South will be diverted to foreign countries,” and 
a week later lamented that the cotton mills were running part 
time and that failures were taking place. On May 16, the Ga- 
zette noted that the Pacific Mills in Lawrence had stopped be- 
cause of the depression, while on the thirtieth of the same 
month it informed its readers that the rich trade with the 
South was being lost, that paper money was at a discount, and 
that manufactures would rise in the South. 

Other papers followed the same line. The Dover Gazette of 
April 6 attributed the unemployment in Newark, New Jersey, 
to lack of confidence in Lincoln’s administration; the Newport 


Argus and 


affairs of the country never looked worse,” and on May 10 re- 
ported that “the cotton mills in Webster have been stopped 
. .. and many persons, wholly dependent on their daily earn- 
ings, are thus thrown out of employment.” The Laconia New 
Hampshire Democrat of April 5 in an editorial on “the Nation- 
al Humiliation” exclaimed, “. . . all was prosperity; every 
state of the Union was secure in its rights. But now how 
changed! All is dark and uncertain, and even Spain scorns and 


7 E. L. Page, Abraham Lincoln in New Hampshire, 86. 
8 Nashua Gazette, March 7, 1861. 
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needed to mend the situation is “the surrender of 


Spectator of April 12 informed its readers that “the 
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derides our power.” In its issue of April 12, it mourned, “The 
leading millinery establishments of Macon, Georgia, have pur- 
chased their spring stock of goods in New Orleans, instead of 
going North, as heretofore.” 

The Democratic editors of the State were on the alert to 
find fault with Abraham Lincoln as President-elect. The Man- 
chester Union Democrat of February 26 assailed him for his 
remarks during his tour on the way to Washington. “Why,” 
asked the Democrat, “‘. . . has he been permitted to disgrace 
the country and his office, by the utterance of such inane and 
puerile twaddle as has fallen from his lips in torrents, for the 
last two weeks?”’ His speeches, the paper continued, “evince a 
deplorable ignorance of the condition and necessities of the 
country, with a singular inaptness for the occasion which 
called them forth.” The Dover Gazette of March 3 was of the 
same mind. “Read,” it sneers, “the contradictions in his 
speeches since he left his home in Springfield for Washington. 
These speeches look as clear as mud. . . .” 

The Manchester Union Democrat cited, with considerable 
satisfaction, a Boston correspondent’s comparison of Lincoln 
and Buchanan at the Inaugural: “The outgoing President was 
undeniably the more presentable man of the two; his tall, 
large figure and white head, looking well beside Mr. Lincoln’s 
lank, angular form and hirsute face; and the dress of the Presi- 
dent-elect did not indicate that knowledge of the proprieties of 
his place which was desirable.”* The Dover Gazette of April 
13 went the Union Democrat one better by comparing Lincoln 
with Jefferson Davis: “In efficiency, energy and administrative 
ability, Jefferson Davis has no superior. Compared with Lin- 
coln, he is a giant by the side of a contemptible dwarf—a moun- 
tain looking down upon a very small pigmy. Davis has outgen- 
eralled Lincoln at every step, and he will continue to do it, 
and because he is a man of infinitely greater capacities in ev- 
ery sense of the word. Davis is greater in intellect, greater in 
policy and judgment, greater in both native and acquired 


® Boston Transcript, March 12, i861. 
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ability, and we have no doubt he is, of the two, the greater 
scoundrel. . . .” 

The Newport Argus and Spectator, which considered Lin- 
coln as “more cunning than able, and more adroit than dis- 
creet,”"*° on April 12 quoted as follows from a letter of a Con- 
gressman: “Lincoln is a cross between a sandhill crane and 
Andalusian jackass. He is, by all odds, the weakest man who 
has ever been elected. . . . He is vain, weak, puerile, hypocriti- 
cal, without manners, without social grace, and as he talks to 
you, punches his fist under your ribs. He swears equal to Uncle 
Toby. . . . He is surrounded by a set of toad eaters and bottle 
holders. . . . In addition to this I am perfectly satisfied he is an 
Abolitionist of the Lovejoy and Sumner type. ‘Such is your 
God. Oh, Israel!’ ”” The Nashua Gazette of April 4 dismissed 
the new President as “unequal to the crisis,” “‘a fifth rate law- 
yer in a western country village,” who “has assumed a posi- 
tion, whose duties and necessities he is unable to comprehend.” 

The report that a plot had been hatched to assassinate Lin- 
coln on his way to Washington caused him, upon the urgent 
advice of friends, to leave Harrisburg and to proceed to Wash- 
ington earlier than had been planned. The Democratic press 
in New Hampshire seized upon this incident with glee. The 
Nashua Gazette of March 28 commented editorially: “Well, 
‘the ides of March’ have passed and ‘Old Abe’ slinked through 
Baltimore and arrived in Washington, in a very un-Jacksonian 
manner, in the disguise of a Scotch soldier," thereby showing 
himself to be more of an ‘old woman’ than his immediate pred- 
ecessor.”” 

Newport's Argus and Spectator of March 8 printed an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““The Wicked Flee when no Man Pursueth,” in 
which it scoffed at the story of a plot and maintained that Lin- 
coln’s passage from Harrisburg to Washington eclipsed “the 
famous Hegira of the Prophet Mahomet.” “One thing,” added 
the editor, “is especially worthy of note and that is Mr. Lincoln 

10 Issue of March 22, 1861. 


11 The story of the “disguise” was invented by a press writer, Joseph Howard. 
See Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The War Years (New York, 1938), 1, 81. 
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while running away from an imaginary danger himself, did 
actually consign his wife and children to a train of cars which 
he had no doubt would be smashed to bits.” 

Some newspapers did not hesitate to attack the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. The Newport Argus and Spectator of 
March 29 printed an editorial entitled “A High Old Time,” 
which stated: “We commend the following bill, to the prayer- 
ful and thoughtful attention of the ‘three thousand clergy- 
men,’ all of whom it is presumed are admirers of honest Old 
Abe. It speaks for itself. While the ‘Father of his Country’ as 
were most fitting, would have been in his closet seeking Divine 
Wisdom and guidance in view of the imminent perils that en- 
vironed his country, Abraham was at a hotel with his friends 
walking into good liquors to the tune of $357 a night, and 
broken Chairs and Stoves $150 more. . . .”"* The editor con- 
cluded: “There were eighteen persons in the party, and they 
drank $357 worth of liquors in one night!” 

The Laconia New Hampshire Democrat of March 1 con- 
tinued the fun: “The N. Y. Daybook thinks there is some hope 
for the country yet. Old Abe is cultivating his whiskers and 
kissing the girls along the route. The telegraph, however, does 
not inform us what Mrs. Lincoln thinks of this kissing busi- 
ness.’ Readers of another notice in this same issue were in- 
formed that “Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, wife of the President 
elect of the old Union, has two married sisters now on a visit 
to Montgomery, Alabama. One is from Kentucky, and on a 
visit to her sister, who resides in Selma, Alabama. They are 
both secessionists, and opposed to the government of their 
brother-in-law.” 

Similarly the Dover Gazette of March g made no effort to 
spare Lincoln’s family: “Prince Bob, as master Robert Lincoln, 
son of ‘Abe’ is called, shows evident signs of great tact and tal- 

12 The bill in question is as follows: “Delevan House, Albany, Feb. 22d, 
1861. The State of New York: To T. Roessler & Son. 1 day’s board of Hon. A. 
Lincoln and suite, parlors, dinners and breakfast in parlor $576.50 

wines and liquors $357.00 


segars $16.00 
Sundry broken articles—stoves, chairs,& $150.00.” 
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ent! The Rochester Democrat tells the following:—It says that 
when Mrs. Lincoln was returning from her late shopping 
tour to New York, she found herself without a ‘pass,’ over the 
State Line Railroad, and ‘Bobby’ was sent to obtain the re- 
quired article, and going, he introduced himself to the Super- 
intendent, Mr. R. N. Brown of Buffalo, in this way,—‘My 
name is Bob Lincoln. I am a son of Old Abe—the old woman is 
in the cars raising h**] about her passes, I wish you would go 
and attend to her!’ Mr. Brown of course promptly obeyed. 
Since that, Mrs. Lincoln at her reception in New York, said 
Robert was very ‘fond of the girls!’—What a smart boy. He 
better purchase some of ‘Dr. Bellingham’s Stimulating On- 
guent,’ cultivate his whiskers, and in from ‘three to six weeks’ 
he will surpass his father.” 

The Inaugural found, as was to be expected, little favor with 
the Democratic press in New Hampshire. The Argus and Spec- 
tator described it is “unmeaning,”’”* the Laconia New Hamp- 
shire Democrat of March 16 stated that “it has a double mean- 
ing, and like Hannah, may be read either way,” while the 
Dover Gazette of March g opined that it “looks very much like 
Buchananism, is re-inacted.” 

Soon, however, the opposition newspapers had new reasons 
for complaint, the removal from office of members of the party: 
The Dover Gazette waxed bitter on the subject of spoils, “The 
Northern President and Cabinet,” it announced, “are floun- 
dering about in the political quagmire, dealing out little tit- 
bits to the noxious reptiles therein congregated. . . .”"* On May 
4 its editorial exclaimed, ‘““The party axe keeps on destroying 
its victims. . . . Higher duties should engross the time of the 
administration,” while three weeks later it noted again, “The 
axe of the guillotine falls daily upon some of our poor Demo- 
cratic. friends, and proscription is the order of the day.”” The 
Manchester Union Democrat of May 14 quoted the Provi- 
dence Post to the effect that almost every day the President 
“finds time to step aside from the important matters of state 


13 Issue of March 22, 1861. 
14 Issue of April 13, 1861. 
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that should completely occupy his attention, to make removals 
of Democrats from office to make room for his political 
friends. . . .”” In the same vein, the Nashua Gazette of April 18 
had commented, “It is said the new President is breaking 
down in bodily health, under the pressure to which he is sub- 
jected by these office-greedy cormorants.” 

The appeal of the Republicans that the Democrats “forget 
party” afforded their political adversaries with fresh ammuni- 
tion. “If the Republicans want unity,” queried the Nashua 
Gazette of May 2, “why do they continue the proscription of 
Democrats?” And it proceeded to note removals of Democratic 
custom house officials and postmasters.** The Concord New 
Hampshire Patriot of May 22 reported indignantly that, while 
the Democrats were backing the war “with the full belief that 
the war has been wickedly caused and heedlessly brought about 
by the party in control of the Government, . . . those in power 
are daily showing their total lack of justice, patriotism and 
magnanimity by removing Democrats from office. . . .” In an 
editorial, “Forgetting Party,” the same paper on April 24 had 
cried: “One of his own organs rebukingly exclaimed: ‘Mr. 
Lincoln is exhausting himself in appointments!” Is this the 
way to encourage Democrats to ‘forget party’ and ‘ignore party 
feeling?’ ” 

From the time of his inauguration up to the assault on Fort 
Sumter, Lincoln’s administration was marked apparently by 
indecision, understandable enough in the circumstances. 
This situation, however, afforded the Democratic press with 
ample material for criticism. The Manchester Union Demo- 
crat of March g asked editorially what Mr. Lincoln would do 
and then proceeded to prophesy: “The answer is still nothing 
—nothing. We can tell his friends more—he won't try to do 
anything.” ““Have we a government now?” was the question of 
the Nashua Gazette on March 28. The Concord New Hamp- 
shire Statesman reported on March g “ “Why don’t your new 
president put down revolt in the Cotton States,’ is the daily 
taunt of thousands of the Democratic party.” “It would seem,” 


15 Issues of March go and May 23, 1861. 
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commented the Laconia New Hampshire Democrat of March 
29, ‘that the ‘masterly inactivity’ policy cannot answer in Mr. 
Lincoln’s case long.”” The Newport Argus and Spectator of 
March 29 remarked that “Lincoln evidently does not know 
what to do. .. .”. On April 12 it condemned “the imbecility, in- 
action and tortuous course of his administration,” and ex- 
pressed the conviction that “Lincoln is unequal to the crisis.” 
The Coos County Democrat of April 3 complained that the 
government has done “absolutely nothing,” and the Dover 
Gazette of April 6 assailed “the hesitating, do-nothing policy 
of the Washington administration.” 

In spite of their hatred of Lincoln and his party, many edi- 
tors of the opposition were ready to back him if he would let 
the seceded states go in peace, and abandon the government 
forts in the south. “If Mr. Lincoln means peace,” declared 
the Coos County Democrat of March 20, “the paper is for him.” 
The Laconia New Hampshire Democrat of March 29 doubt- 
less reflected Democratic opinion in New Hampshire at the 
time when it stated, “Let it be understood that the democrats 
do not taunt Mr. Lincoln with cowardice in giving up the forts. 
On the other hand, if Lincoln is brave enough to defy the fools 
and fanatics of his own party, and give up the forts as a measure 
of peace and union (not because we cannot hold them) all the 
democrats will sustain him as a man who dared to do right in 
the face of the prejudice and folly of a brood of fools hatched in 
the nigger’s nest of New England sniffling, self-righteous big- 
otry.”” 

When Lincoln did try to send provisions to Major Anderson 
at Fort Sumter, and the Confederate batteries opened fire on 
the fort, the Manchester Union Democrat of April 16 blamed 
Abraham Lincoln. Its editorial proclaimed: “Amidst the most 
solemn assurances of peace, he has been at work with unusual 
energy, in fitting out an expedition which was as certain to 
produce war, as the sun is sure to rise tomorrow. . . . They [the 
people of the South] have had the power for many weeks to 
crush his castle and slaughter its inmates; but they never fired 
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a shot until Mr. Lincoln treacherously attempted to establish 
a power in Charleston harbor which should hold that city in 
perpetual awe.” 

It seems clear that before the attack on Fort Sumter there 
was no little sympathy for the Southern Confederacy to be 
found among the Democratic ranks in New Hampshire. The 
Republican press of the State frankly charged their rivals with 
such sympathy. The Keene New Hampshire Sentinel of March 
21 admonished the Democrats to “‘cease to sympathize with 
traitors,” and the next week its editorial, “Democracy and 
Treason,” stated: ““The two words placed at the head of this 
article have become almost synonymous. . . . Treason and dis- 
unionism draw their very life and support from the spirit of 
modern democracy, whose leaders, both North and South are 
at this moment, struggling to support them in opposition to 
the lawful government. They quibble at every act of the new 
administration, as if the government was that of a foreign and 
hostile country.” The strongly abolitionist Independent Dem- 
ocrat of Concord in its issue of March 7 characterized the Dem- 
ocratic leaders and press as hypocritical in their talk about 
“rising above party,” and concluded: “But when such poli- 
ticians as Franklin Pierce and his tools, and such newspapers as 
the N. H. Patriot, and its echoes talk about ‘rising above party,’ 
we take it that the ‘flats’ are few who are flat enough to be 
gulled by the humbug.” 

When, however, war had actually begun, the Democrats of 
the Granite State loyally supported the government of Lincoln, 
regardless of their dislike for him and the fact that many un- 
questionably blamed him and his party for the war that had 
divided the Union. The Dover Enquirer probably gave a fair 
judgment of the situation when it stated on April 25: “The 
democracy of New Hampshire, with exceptions almost too in- 
significant to be named, are behaving nobly at the present cri- 
sis. ... We regret that some of the newspapers of that party are 
not equally patriotic.” 

Yet in its next four numbers, the Dover Enquirer was much 
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less temperate in its language; on May 2 it claimed that the 
Southern traitors would never have dared to make war on the 
Union without the aid and comfort of the Northern democra- 
cy. “These democratic leaders,” it charged, “have a fearful 
account to settle, for their part in this business, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that many of them .. . are still with them in 
heart”; on May g the Enquirer protested that “the Dover Ga- 
zette ... weekly teems with the lowest partizan slang and abuse 
of republicans, from President Lincoln downwards. . . .”” It ad- 
mitted that most Democrats were patriotic, but not some of the 
party leaders. ‘““The tone of their newspapers,” it added, shows 
that political expediency “is the measure of their patriotism.” 

The Enquirer of May 16 returned to the attack with quota- 
tions to prove its point: “Every secession paper in the South 
says they were led into rebellion ‘by the aid and comfort which 
they have received from the Northern democrats, and in the 
certain expectation that they would join with them in crush- 
ing out Abe Lincoln and his black republican administra- 
tion. . . .. The Patriot’s ally, the Democratic Standard, which 
has been formally recognized by a vote of the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee as a leading organ of the party, is full of en- 
couraging words for the traitors. Its very last number has col- 
umns of stuff like this: 


“The proud Southron will never be conquered by the Puritan 
Yankee. He will sacrifice his own life and all he holds dear, before 
he will submit to that mortifying degradation.’ 

“Such a war is as unjust as it is unhuman. Will the people of the 
country, when the angry excitement of the day has passed over, 
give their sanction to a war upon their brethren, who only claim 
the great fundamental right of all freemen, the right to govern 
themselves.’ 

‘Lincoln has split rails—split the Union; but he now has a piece of 
timber that he can neither split, saw nor shape to his infamous 


purposes.’ 


A democratic paper which prints and circulates such senti- 
ments as these (and the Patriot itself is but little better) we are 
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asked to believe is giving no encouragement to treason!” 

The Enquirer of May 30 again conceded that most Demo- 
crats are patriotic but hastened to add: “Some are not. They 
can be pointed out anywhere. And the Patriot is their organ. 
Almost every article in its columns shows the cloven hoof of 
treason. ... Some of the papers of that party do not even pre- 
tend to cloak their treason under the flimsy disguise which the 
Patriot occasionally puts on.” As far as the Standard is con- 
cerned, it is “open and shameless in its efforts to aid and abet 
the traitors.” 

The Concord New Hampshire Statesman also protested 
against the attitude of some Democratic pap. :. “It is difficult,” 
remarked the Statesman, “to imagine what good can come of 
the Democratic papers in New Hampshire charging the disas- 
ters of the times upon the Republican party.’** It complains 
that ‘“‘no week passes over when they do not find fault with the 
Administration and the Republican party’’** and that they 
“are constantly uttering denunciatory articles.”** 

The Keene New Hampshire Sentinel of May g ran an edi- 
torial, “Better Shut Up,” which accused many of the managers 
and editors of the Democratic party of New Hampshire of giv- 
ing “open encouragement . . . to secession.” Two weeks later 
the Sentinel denounced them in these terms: “The reported 
assertions of a few unscrupulous democratic Sheets in this 
state, that the Republicans are responsible for the war . . . are 
but the rehash of their lying slanders before the war. They 
emboldened the conspirators in their plottings of treason and 
now they aid directly the traitors by attempting to throw the 
responsibility from off their wicked hands. It is too evident 
their sympathies are with the rebels, whose leaders have been 
for long years their own party managers. . . . Their conduct 
is at once shameful and disgraceful.” 

The Exeter News-Letter of April 8 stated that “from the 
faultfinding tone of some of their papers, one would think they 


16 Issue of April 13, 1861. 
17 Issue of May 18, 1861. 
18 Issue of May 25, 1861. 
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would rather see the Union dissolved than submit to the pres- 
ent Administration. . . . We cannot think, however, that the 
mass of the party in the free states will sympathize with the 
slave states, even if they all secede—and be ready to aid them 
in breaking the Union and establishing their own power and 
authority.” 

Happily the News-Letter was correct. The Democratic press 
of the State seems to have been strongly sympathetic with the 
South and hostile to Lincoln. Many individuals, too, were as 
rabid as the editors of the Democratic newspapers. In fact, 
the New Hampshire Democrat of May 31 hotly replied to Re- 
publican criticism with the assertion that “a considerable por- 
tion of the Democratic party regards their press as altogether 
too lenient towards the republican party.” The New Hamp- 
shire Patriot of May 22 claimed that the Democrats of the 
State were goaded by “the insolent, insane and malignant 
course of the black republican papers and leaders,” and that 
hundreds of Democrats all over the state had been threatened 
with personal violence and destruction of property. Someone 
in Peterborough at night raised the Palmetto-tree flag of 
South Carolina” and a “good Democrat” was heard to declare 
“that the first gun fired at his ‘southern brethren’ would be the 
signal for the organization of an army in the rear, and that he 
would be among the first to enlist!’’*° 

In some towns of New Hampshire, notably Warner, Canter- 
bury, Sutton, Bradford, Gilford, Gilmanton, and others a re- 
ligious sect, the Osgoodites, steadfastly opposed Lincoln 
throughout the war, as some of their hymns show. One, their 
“Shaking Hymn,” contains these lines revealing their hatred 
of abolitionists: 


I'll shake old Abe Lincoln 
And Hana. Hamlin too; 
I'll shake old Rifle Beecher, 
And Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


19 New Hampshire Telegraph (Nashua), April 27, 1861. 
20 Northern Advocate (Claremont, New Hampshire), April 16, 1861. 
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Their so-called “Constitution Hymn” boasts such verses as: 


I think that Lincoln is a fool 
To think this nation thus to rule. 


ee 


I think that Lincoln must be mad, 
To be so hard and act so bad. 


Two stanzas from their hymn, “Paper Stuff,” run as follows: 


No gold and silver now are to be seen, 
And Lincoln's paper stuff looks very green. 
I think ‘twill surely fall, 
And not be worth a scrawl, 
And honest people all 
Will have to lose. 
The Lincoln party now should fight alone, 
And with their own brave hands the South put down. 
They made the war, we know, 
And for it let them go, 
And to the people show 
What they can do.** 


The Democratic press of New Hampshire on its own record 
must in general be.found wanting in sincere support of Lin- 
coln during the first months of his administration, and there 
is some evidence that the editors had followers. But, in spite 
of all that, the mass of the Democrats were sincerely patriotic, 
and the Nashua New Hampshire Telegraph of May 18 was 
largely justified in proclaiming: ‘Party lines are ignored, and 
Republicans and Democrats join heart and hand in the defence 
of the Union.” 


21 See Scott, “The Osgoodites of New Hampshire,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 
xvi (March, 1943), 30-32. 





“AN AMBIGUITY OF SIN OR SORROW” 


RICHARD HARTER FOGLE 


AWTHORNE'’S characteristic fusion of simplicity on the 

surface with layers of complexity beneath is perhaps no- 
where more fully in evidence than in “The Minister’s Black 
Veil,” a brief, highly typical, and thoroughly successful story. 
It is subtitled “A Parable,” and the outer meaning of the 
parable is abundantly clear. An apparently blameless minister 
inexplicably dons a black veil, and wears it throughout his life- 
time, in despite of many well-meant pleas to cast it off. On his 
deathbed he reveals its secret and its justification. 


“What, but the mystery which it obscurely typifies, has made this 
piece of crape so awful? When the friend shows his inmost heart to 
his friend; the lover to his best beloved; when man does not vainly 
shrink from the eye of his Creator, loathsomely treasuring up the 
secret of his sin; then deem me a monster, for the symbol beneath 
which I have lived, and die! I look around me, and lo! on every 
visage a Black Veil!” 


The moral is impressive, even terrible; but viewed simply as 
a proposition it is not difficult to grasp, however it may wind 
and reverberate within the deeps of the imagination. The veil 
is the visible symbol of secret sin, suggested by Hawthorne’s 
reading in New England history and legend.' Its projection 
into solid actuality has the effect of isolating the minister from 
human society, in which unhappy result it presumably differs 
only in degree from the self-isolation of every living soul.? The 


1 Cf. Hawthorne's note: “Another clergyman in New England, Mr. Joseph 
Moody, of York, Maine, who died about eighty years since, made himself re- 
markable by the same eccentricity that is here related of the Reverend Mr. Hoop- 
er. In his case, however, the symbol had a different import. In early life he had 
accidentally killed a beloved friend; and from that day till the hour of his 
death, he hid his face from men.” 

2 The isolation theme in Hawthorne is of primary importance, and has else- 
where been discussed valuably and fully. “Other poets of the past have ex- 
celled him in giving expression to certain problems of our inner life, and in 
stirring the depths of our emotional nature; but not in the tragedies of Greece, 
or the epics of Italy, or the drama of Shakespeare will you find any presentation 
of this one truth of the penalty of solitude laid upon the human soul so fully 
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minister is Everyman, bearing his lonely fate in order to dem- 
onstrate a great and tragic truth. 

The moral is explicit, and unimpeachably orthodox. The ex- 
plicit statement, however, leads to more than a single possibili- 
ty. The self-imposed martyrdom of Father Hooper must corre- 
spond with some deep necessity of his nature. He who isolates 
himself in the outward fact must already have performed the 
deed in spirit. The act has in it something of caprice; it is en- 
tirely out of proportion with any apparent necessity or benefit. 
By it the minister forfeits the affection of his congregation, his 
chance of human love and marriage, and the sympathy of soci- 
ety—and to what end? No note of final, compensating triumph 
sounds for him. With remorseless consistency, Hawthorne pur- 
sues him even into his grave. ‘‘Still veiled, they laid him in his 
coffin, and a veiled corpse they bore him to the grave. The grass 
of many years has sprung up and withered on that grave, the 
burial-stone is moss-grown, and good Mr. Hooper's face is dust; 
but awful is still the thought that it mouldered beneath the 
Black Veil!” 

One may feel that the veil is less representative of mankind 
in general than of the single and arbitrary eccentricity of the 
minister himself, who severs himself from men through per- 


verse pride, or other obscure and tragic compulsion. His pre. 


occu n with sin has bl his perceptions 
and good, which li 
the love of his fiancée Elizabeth he casts away a gift of inesti- 
mable value to satisfy a wild obsession. 

If we continue with this reading of the story, we shall take 
Elizabeth to exemplify the normal and well-ordered mind, as 





and and profoundly worked out as in the romances of Hawthorne” (Paul Elmer 
More, “The Solittide of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Shelburne Essays, 1, [New York 
and London, 1904], 27). See also Newton Arvin, Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), 
30-69, 184-206; and F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 
224-229. 

8 Thus in that other dark masterpiece of Hawthorne's, “Young Goodman 
Brown,” one may consider that Brown is so overborne by his contact with evil 
as to be obsessed. Once he finds that evil exists, his vision of life is filled with 
it. But Hawthorne suggests a more cheerful aspect of things which Brown ig- 
nores. 


‘ 


eady to his hand as evil.’ In a 
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Mr. Hooper is the type of the abnormal, who has lost the power 
of seeing life steadily and whole. The “calm energy” of her 
character, her “direct simplicity,” contrasts with the “gentle, 
but unconquerable obstinacy” of the minister, whom her good 
counsel fails to persuade; and with his infatuated love of mys- 
tification. Hawthorne inherited the psychology, but not the 
theology nor the morality of his Puritan forebears; and Eliza- 
beth is far more likely to represent his ideal than is the gloomy 
and sin-crazed Hooper. 

Which, then, of these two interpretations shall we accept? 
Both, I conceive—they are both in the story. Either presents 
its difficulties. If we take ““The Minister’s Black Veil’ at its 
face value as a homily on secret sin, we are confronted with the 
apparent disproportion between the act and its causes. The 
minister himself is to outward gaze the gentlest and least sin- 
ful of men; and we have no vivid sense of that presence of Evil 
which would necessitate so heroic an object-lesson. But if we 
wholly accede to the second interpretation, which makes the 
steady view of life, the aurea mediocritas, the highest good, 
then the tone and emphasis of the story remains to be ex- 
plained. It is too deeply gloomy, too intense, fully to harmo- 
nize with such a moral, which demands for its inculcation a 
certain dry sparkle and lightness. 

’ The imaginative and emotional realization of this ambiv- 
alence of meaning comes to us upon the vehicle of Haw- 
thorne’s characteristic “ambiguity device,”* or as it has vari- 
ously been termed, “the device of multiple choice,”* and “the 
formula of alternative possibilities.”* The purpose of this de- 
vice is to suggest a meaning while simultaneously casting doubt 
‘upon it, or to offer two or more interpretations at once of the 
same incident. It is an essential element in nearly all of Haw- 
thorne’s tales and romances, an inseparable quality of his 
style; but significantly it occurs with unusual frequency in 


* See my “Ambiguity and Clarity in Hawthorne's ‘Young Goodman Brown,’ ” 
New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Xvitt (December, 1945), 448-465. 

5 Matthiessen, American Renaissance, 276. 

6 Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Connecticut, 1838), 18. 
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“The Minister's Black Veil.” Here its most marked effect is to 
maintain a balance between subjective and objective in the 
portrait of the minister, to invite us inside his character while 
repelling us from any final certainty about it; and, of course, 
to preserve the objectivity of the narrator, who simultaneously 
offers and reserves his judgment. Thus, for example, we do not 
quite know what Mr. Hooper saw through the veil, “which 
entirely concealed his features, except the mouth and chin, 
but probably’ did not intercept his sight, further than to give 
a darkened aspect to all living and inanimate things.” The 
probably bars us from certainty on the point. Again, as the 
minister preaches for the first time from beneath the veil, it 
“lay heavily on his uplifted countenance. Did he seek to hide 
it from the dread Being whom he was addressing?” Hawthorne 
proposes the question, but does not answer it. 

Pressed by Elizabeth to expound the meaning of the veil, 
Mr. Hooper will reply only darkly. “ ‘If it be a sign of mourn- 
ing,’ says he, ‘I, perhaps like most other mortals, have sor- 
rows dark enough to be typified by a black veil.’ ’”’ When she 
further urges the scandalous whispers in the village, that he 
hides his face from consciousness of secret sin, he will not deny 
the imputation. “ ‘If I hide my face for sorrow, there is cause 
enough,’ he merely replied; ‘and if I cover it for secret sin, 
what mortal might not do the same?’ ’”’ Hawthorne skilfully 
holds out the suggestion that the veil is a penance for an ac- 
tual and serious crime, while at the same time permitting no 
real and solid grounds for it.* The vulgar interpret its mean- 


7 These and all subsequent italics are mine. 


8 For example, on the day the minister first wears the veil he conducts the 
funeral service of a young lady. In describing this event Hawthorne holds out 
the suggestion of a mysterious relationship between the corpse and Mr. Hooper, 
but does not permit this suggestion to develop. “The clergyman . . . bent over 
the coffin, to take a last farewell of his deceased parishioner. As he stooped, the 
veil hung straight down from his forehead, so that, if her eyelids had not been 
closed forever, the dead maiden might have seen his face. Could Mr. Hooper be 
fearful of her glance, that he so hastily caught back the black veil? A person who 
watched the interview between the dead and living, scrupled not to affirm, that, 
at the instant when the clergyman’s features were disclosed, the corpse had 
slightly shuddered, rustling the shroud and muslin cap, though the countenance 
retained the composure of death. A superstitious old woman was the only 
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ing vulgarly, the complacent complacently, and men of good 
will regretfully. The calm good sense of Elizabeth forces her to 
regard it as the emblem of a tragic but unbased-obsession. She 
finds at first that “there is nothing terrible in this piece of 
crape,” but at length yields to its influence: in her case not 
from a dread of the veil itself, but of what it tells her of her 
lover's state of mind. 

The mystery of the veil is hidden to the end among these 
artfully contrived ambiguities. As Elizabeth leaves him, ‘Mr. 
Hooper smiled to think that only a material emblem had sep- 
arated him from happiness, though the horrors, which it shad- 
owed forth, must be drawn darkly between the fondest of lov- 
ers.” It is confusing to have the symbol detached from its mean- 
ing in this fashion; and the passage calls up another considera- 
tion. If the veil alone has separated the minister from happi- 
ness, what are we to do with “the horrors, which it shadowed 
forth”? Surely it is in the last analysis they which shut him off 
from earthly good. The effect is at once to assert and to cast 
doubt upon the reality of that which the veil portrays but also 
hides. And the smile itself, shining dimly from beneath the 
black cloth, emphasizes in its self-irony the ambiguity of the 
minister's character.° . 

The veil has varying effects upon different minds and dif- 
ferent levels of society. To those “who claimed a superiority 
to popular prejudice,” it is merely “an eccentric whim.” In the 
multitude it occasions either impertinence or superstitious 


witness of this prodigy. . . .” ““Why do you look back?’ said one in the pro- 
cession to his partner. ‘I had a fancy,’ replied she, ‘that the minister and the 


maiden’s spirit were walking hand in hand.’” 


® The smile is a recurring motif. Thus, when the minister returns to the 
parsonage after his first appearance in the veil, “A sad smile gleamed faintly 
from beneath the black veil, and flickered about his mouth, glimmering as he 
disappeared.” Even on his deathbed the smile casts its dubious influence over 
the gloomy scene. “Father Hooper’s breath heaved; it rattled in his throat; but, 
with a mighty effort, grasping forward with his hands, he caught hold of life, 
and held it back till he should speak. He even raised himself in bed; and there 
he sat, shivering with the arms of death around him, while the black veil hung 
down, awful, at that last moment, in the gathered terrors of a lifetime. And yet 
the faint, sad smile, so often there, now seemed to glimmer from its obscurity, 
and linger on Father Hooper’s lips.” 
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dread, reactions equally grievous to its unhappy wearer. It is 
whispered that the veil is the obscure intimation of a horrible 
crime; and there are hints of supernatural forces. 


Thus, from beneath the black veil, there rolled a cloud into the sun- 
shine, an ambiguity of sin or sorrow, which enveloped the poor 
minister, so that love or sympathy could never reach him. Jt was 
said, that ghost and fiend consorted with him there. With self- 
shudderings and outward terrors, he walked continually in its 
shadow, groping darkly within his own soul, or gazing through a 
medium that saddened the whole world. Even the lawless wind, it 
was believed, respected his dreadful secret, and never blew aside 
the veil. But still good Mr. Hooper sadly smiled at the pale visages 
of the worldly throng as he passed by. 


In one respect, however, the veil makes Mr. Hooper a more 
efficient clergyman, for it “enabled him to sympathize with all 
dark affections.”” His words are imbued with its gloomy power, 
and he can bring sinners to the light denied himself. Yet here 
as well the effects of the veil are ambiguous. His converts re- 
gard him with dread, and not with love or joy, even though 
they owe their redemption to him. “Dying sinners cried aloud | 
for Mr. Hooper, and would not yield their breath till he ap- ° 
peared; though ever, as he stooped to whisper consolation, 
they shuddered at-the veiled face so near their own.” Haw- 
thorne as it were summarizes its twofold influence in a kind of 
climactic ambiguity, which embodies its dualism in a series of 
antitheses: “In this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long life, irre- 
proachable in outward act, yet shrouded in dismal suspicions; 
kind and loving, though unloved, and dimly feared; a man 
apart from men, shunned in their health and joy, but ever sum- 
moned to their aid in mortal anguish.” 

This dubiety persists in the final scene of the deathbed, 
despite the explicit pronouncement with which it ends. As 
the minister lies dying, the veil still rests upon his face, stirred 
lightly by his faint breath. “All through life that piece of crape 
had hung between him and the world: it had separated him 
from cheerful brotherhood and woman’s love, and kept him in 
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that saddest of all prisons, his own heart; and still it lay upon 
his face, as if to deepen the gloom of his darksome chamber, 
and shade him from the sunshine of eternity.” If hawever, 
the_veit_is-emblematic of the common plight of man. why 
should it isolate its wearer wit a poignancy unfelt by other 
men, and leave him lonely and alone? We have no sense in 
the story that all men feel as toes Mr-Tooper; they are por- 
trayed, in fact, as a cohesive band, united if only in dread of 
the fearful veil. Even the minister's colleague, praying at the 
end by his bedside, rather cruelly misunderstands its signifi- 
cance.’° Or, on the other hand, is it possible that we can go fur- 
ther afield and determine that the message of the veil is repre- 
sentative and universal: that the failure to recognize it is 
simply the last and most chilling proof of man’s imprisonment 
within himself? If this latter interpretation is the true one, we 
must conclude, I presume, that Hawthorne’s emphasis upon 
the problem as embodied in Mr. Hooper has made it impos- 
sible for him to deal with it in other characters. To achieve 
unity of composition his canvas can contain only one impor- 
tant figure. Or in other words, in order to present forcibly the 
tragic isolation of one man, Hawthorne is obliged to consider 
society as a solid group arrayed against his hero, ignoring for 
the time being the fact that this hero is Everyman. 

We conclude, then, without arriving at a clear decision as 
to the meaning of the tale, but with a sense of depths un- 
plumbed, of rich potentialities not fully realized. The dis- 
crepancies between the two interpretations which have been 
outlined here must go unreconciled. Their mutual presence 
can, I think, be satisfactorily explained in two ways—one psy- 
chological, and one.aesthetic—separable, and yet related close- 
ly. In the first place, they may be said, as it were, to represent 
the faculties of Hawthorne’s own psychology, the Heart and 
the Head." His heart, his imagination, the inherited bent of 





10“ ‘Dark old man!’ exclaimed the affrighted minister, ‘with what horrible 
crime upon your soul are you now passing to the judgment?’ ” 

11 For full discussion of the Head and the Heart in Hawthorne's fiction see 
Matthiessen, American Renaissance, 344 ff. 
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his Puritan ancestry—all his instincts, in short—bind him in 
sympathy with the possessed minister, brooding over the vague 
and bottomless abyss of Evil. But his head, his intellect, is 
with the calm and steady-minded Elizabeth, unable to look 
upon the minister’s vow as other than a sad and fatal but 
groundless whim. The ancestral Hawthorne stands beside the 
nineteenth-century Hawthorne in “The Minister’s Black M 
Veil,” and their voices do not wholly harmonize. 

Second, Hawthorne is too honest an artist to force a recon- 
ciliation which he has not, in Keats’s words, “‘proved upon his 
pulses.” Having chosen the symboi of the black veil, and in- 
vented an action for it, he refrains from pushing the reader to 
a single dogmatic conclusion. The minister himself believes 


the veil to be an emblem of the secret sin that poisons the souls | 


of all mankind, but we are not compelled to accept his reading | 


of the matter. We may, if we like, consider it rather a veil upon 


his understanding, whose gloomy shade conceals from the eyes \ 


behind it as much as it discloses. As it casts its shadow over the 
bright and various colors of the material world—colors dis- 
tinct to every unhandicapped observer—so does it darken the / 
vision of the spiritual eye. 

The imagination of Hawthorne, however, playing freely 
over the theme, will not content itself within the limits of any 
single meaning. Beneath the explicit statement, the clear and 
simple outline of the tale, lies the irony of the minister's smile, 
the ambiguity of almost every incident. In “The Minister's 
Black Veil” the moral constitutes the framework, but it is 
merely an element, albeit an indispensable element, of the 
completed structure. 
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WHITTIER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
COLONIAL PURITANISM 


LOUIS C. SCHAEDLER 


HIT TIER began his literary career as a newspaper poet 

and published a poem in the Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
Gazette almost every week through 1827 and 1828." A number 
of these early poems treated New England subjects. In a poem 
which was printed in the Gazette on October 11, 1828, he de- 
scribed the material that appealed to him in this period: 


... I love the vanished past--I love to listen when 

The legend of its stirring times is told by aged men— 

The hunter’s tale of forest deeds—his struggle with the storm— 
His battle with the savage bear, and cougar’s fearful form. 


I love the spell that lendeth to each old familiar stream 

The dimness and incoherence of some mysterious dream, 

That linketh supernatural things to native hill and glen, 

And blendeth with the present view a glimpse of what has been.? 


Editing the poems of John G. C. Brainard a few years later, 
Whittier praised him for having used American themes in his 
poetry and replied to those who said that America lacked po- 
etic material: “On the contrary New England is full of ro- 
mance. ... The great forest which our fathers penetrated—the 
red men—their struggle and disappearance—the Powwow and 
the War-Dance—all of these are rich materials of poetry.’”* 
These romantic interests in the supernatural, in Indian leg- 
ends, and in the picturesque aspects of nature dominated Whit- 
tier’s early poetry about New England, and his appetite for 
such material led him not only to listen to such local story-tel- 
lers as those described in Snow-Bound, but also to read about 
colonial times in whatever books he could find. For a poem on 
an Indian legend of the supernatural, he wrote an introductory 


1 Samuel T. Pickard, John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1899), 1, 56. 


2 Quoted in Frances Mary Pray, A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a 
Poet (Pennsylvania State College, 1930), 60. 


3 Pray, A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet, 61. 
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note in which he referred to “Josselyn’s New England’”*—prob- 
ably An Account of Two Voyages to New England (1674) by 
John Josselyn, an English naturalist who visited Boston and 
Maine in 1638-1639 and 1663-1671 and who wrote credulous 
descriptions of mermen and of Indians whose speech was per- 
fect hexameter verse, as well as supernatural tales, some au- 
thentic local history, and a number of animadversions on the 
Puritan colonists. Whittier’s interest in New England's past 
was serious enough by this time to lead him to read what might 
be called source material; but his interest was confined to the 
legendary, and the anti-Puritan comments had no immediate 
effect on him. 

That there was a scholarly side to Whittier’s interest in New 
England's history is confirmed by the fact that in 1828 he began 
to write a history of Haverhill. But when, later in the same 
year, he went to Boston to edit The American Manufacturer, 
he gave his notes to a friend.* 

During the next three years he occasionally printed poems 
on New England subjects of the same sort: Indian legends, 
local superstitions, and place-poems in the stock romantic 
style. In 1831 he collected eleven of these poems and a few 
prose sketches of the same kind and published them under the 
title Legends of New England in Prose and Verse. In the pref- 
ace he wrote: 


New England is rich in traditionary lore. A thousand superstitions 
of manly daring and romantic adventure are connected with her 
green hills and her pleasant rivers. . . . 1 have in many instances al- 
luded to the superstitions and bigotry of our ancestors—the rare and 
bold race that laid the foundations of this republic—but no one can 
accuse me of having done injustice to their memories. A son of New 
England and proud of my birthplace, I would not willingly cast 
dishonor upon its founders.® 


Actually it would be difficult to accuse Whittier of being un- 


4 Pray, A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet, 62. 
5 Pickard, John Greenleaf Whittier, 1, 62. 
6 Quoted in Pray, A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet, 62. 
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just to anyone in this volume because he made no judgment. 
His attention was entirely absorbed in the “‘traditionary lore.” 
The first poem, ““The Weird Gathering,” is a description of a 
witches’ convention, in which Whittier strained every effort 
to evoke a feeling of horror. A young girl appears in the midst 
of the witches and asks them to curse and bedevil her seducer; 
this they do so thoroughly that he is soon brought to his death- 
bed, where he tells a “priest’’’ that he was killed by witchcraft; 
then the girl is hanged. In spite of the fact that the heroine is 
hanged as a witch, this poem can hardly be called even an al- 
lusion to ancestral “superstition and bigotry” because Whit- 
tier made her a witch and used every Gothic trick to make her 
witchery convincing and terrifying to the reader. This poem 
has the only reference in the book to the colonial attitude to- 
ward witches. All the other poems are ghost stories told for no 
apparent purpose but to chill the blood: there are Indian 
ghosts, ghostly ships, and hunters who disappear mysteriously. 
Whittier’s only idea in the sketches was, as he said, “to present 
in interesting form some of the popular traditions and leg- 
ends of New England.” Some of the notes in this volumie in- 
dicate Whittier’s reading of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi 
Americana, which was for Whittier at that time only a store- 
house of tales of superstition. 

In 1832 Whittier published “Moll Pitcher,” a long poem 
about a fortune teller, and “Powow Hill,” a prose sketch about 
spectral Indians, which show that his interest in the ancestral 
superstitions was still romantic. In the same year The Token 
printed Hawthorne's short story, “The Gentle Boy,” which 
described the hardships of the early Quakers and showed their 
Puritan persecutors in an unfavorable light. 

In the following year Whittier’s short story, ‘““Passaconaway,” 
appeared in The New England Magazine. It tells the story of a 
young man who became a Familist and describes his trouble 
with the orthodox clergy. The bigotry of the Puritans is dem- 
onstrated but is balanced by the fanaticism of the heretic. The 


7 Before 1844 Whittier consistently referred to the Puritan clergy as a priest- 
hood. 
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issue is not clear-cut, and Whittier seems interested more in 
the actions of the Indians and the romantic escape of the lovers 
than in the Puritans. The worst aspersion on the Puritans is 
the remark of the hero that he had been “‘in many and grievous 
perils by flood and the wilderness, and by the heathen Indians 
and more heathen persecutors among my own people.’’* On 
the other hand, the hero is such a harsh character that the hero- 
ine is hard put to decide to marry him. The story does show 
that Whittier had studied Puritan history carefully and that 
his study was beginning to yield good literary material. 

In 1834, however, he returned to his boyish romanticism and 
completed “Mogg Megone,” a long Indian narrative which he 
had begun in 180. In the interval he had read George Folsom’s 
History of Saco and Biddeford (1839) and W. D. Williamson’s 
History of the State of Maine (1832), which gave him the ma- 
terial to finish the poem,’ and his notes indicate that he had 
read Roger Williams’ Key into the Language of America 
(1643) and Experience Mayhew’s Indian Converts (1727) as 
well as accounts of some French missionaries. Whittier ex- 
plained in his prefatory note: ““The story of Mogg Megone has 
been considered by the author only as a framework for sketches 
of the scenery of New England, and its early inhabitants.”*° 
The early inhabitants, however, are described only in relation 
to the Indians, without reference to Puritanism. 

It is evident that up to 1834 Whittier had not taken a stand 
in the literary controversy over Puritanism, which was well un- 
der way by this time. The pro-Puritan forces, centered in Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Historical Society, had taken the 
lead in 1805, with the publication of American Annals by Abiel 
Holmes, who wrote his history from the orthodox point of 
view, justifying the Puritan persecutions of dissenters. In 1820 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
was celebrated with appropriate eulogies. Thereafter, Fourth 


8 John Greenleaf Whittier, Complete Writings (Cambridge, 1888), v, 268. 
Hereinafter cited as Whittier, Writings. 


® Pickard, John Greenleaf Whittier, 204. 
10 Poems of John G. Whittier (Boston, n. d.), 32. 
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of July and other celebrations inspired orations in which the 
Puritans were praised as founders of democracy and religious 
liberty. Meanwhile, differences between Congregationalists 
and Unitarians had come to an open break, and all hope of a 
historically accurate study of Puritanism was lost in the flood 
of religious prejudices. The popular writers of the time gen- 
erally took the anti-Puritan side. Catherine Maria Sedgwick 
led the attack with A New England Tale in 1822. In 1824 the 
Puritans were attacked in two novels, Hobomok by Lydia 
Maria Child, and A Peep at the Puritans by Harriet Cheney, 
and a play, Superstition by J. N. Barker. Sarah Josepha Hale’s 
Northwood was an anti-Puritan novel published in 1827, and 
in the next year John Neal joined the fight with Rachel Dyer, 
a novel about the Salem witchcraft trials. Hawthorne’s story 
“The Gentle Boy” seems to be a part of the anti-Puritan move- 
ment. The pro-Puritan forces had taken over the field of his- 
torical writing. In 1827 James Grahame published his History 
of the United States, frankly written from the Puritan point of 
view. The first of Bancroft’s volumes appeared in 1832, and 
Bancroft admired and justified the Puritans. 

In the midst of all this, Whittier preferred to romanticize 
after Scott and Burns, writing about ghosts and Indians and 
giving little or no thought to Puritans or Quakers. His read- 
ing in colonial literature and histories of early New England 
had provided him only with legends of the supernatural before 
1833, the year of ““Passaconaway”’ in which he had introduced 
the conflict between Puritan and Familist but in which he had 
remained quite impartial. 

Five years later, however, Whittier published “The Fami- 
list’s Hymn,” a poem in which he gave all his sympathy to the 
Familists and turned all his hatred on the Puritans. Describing 
the Familists in his prefatory note, he said, “They were unques- 
tionably sincere in their opinions, and whatever may have been 
their errors, deserve to be ranked among those who in all ages 
suffered for the freedom of conscience.”"* Whittier not only 


11 John Greenleaf Whittier, Complete Poetical Works (Cambridge Edition, 
Cambridge, 1894), 422. 
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denounces the Puritans in general, but picks out the clergy for 
special attack: 
Let the scoffer scorn and mock, 
Let the proud and evil priest 
Rob the needy of his flock 
For his wine cup and his feast. 


The Familist prays: 


Melt oppression’s heart of steel, 
Let the haughty priesthood see 

And their blinded followers feel 
That in us they mock at Thee.” 


Obviously something had happened to Whittier in the in- 
tervening years to change his mild, romantic interest in the 
Puritans as literary material to this excess of partisan ve- 
hemence. The years 1833-1838 cover the period of Whittier's 
most active agitation against slavery. Even before joining the 
abolitionists, he had considered abandoning poetry for lack of 
recognition, and to Mrs. Sigourney in 1832 he had written, 
“Politics is the only field now open for me, and there is some- 
thing inconsistent in the character of a poet and a modern poli- 
tician.’"** He soon learned to reconcile the two in abolitionist 
poetry; but his romantic interest in the legends of New Eng- 
land must have seemed out of place, for that he did abandon, 
hardly mentioning the Puritans for the next three years. Nev- 
ertheless, his knowledge of the history of New England did 
suggest an argument to be used against slavery, and he made 
several attempts to enlist the spirit of the founding fathers in 
the cause of abolition, as in “Stanzas for the Times” (1835). 
Although the action of the clergy of South Carolina who at- 
tended a pro-slavery meeting in a body inflamed his mind 
against religious principles which condoned slavery and caused 
him to write “Clerical Oppressors”’ in 1836, there was still rea- 
son to appeal to New England as he did in “A Summons” 
(1836): 


12 Complete Poetical Works, 422. 
18 Pickard, John Greenleaf Whittier, 102. 
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Almost as if in answer to this appeal came the incident which 
he described in introducing “The Pastoral Letter”: 


The General Association of Congregational Ministers in Massa- 
chusetts met at Brookfield, June 27, 1837, and issued a Pastoral Let- 
ter to the churches under its care. The immediate occasion was the 
profound sensation produced by the recent public lectures in Mas- 
sachusetts by Angelina and Sarah Grimke, two noble women from 
South Carolina, who bore their testimony against slavery. The Let- 
ter demanded that “the perplexed and agitating subjects which are 
now common among us . . . should not be forced upon any church 
as matters for debate, at the hazard of alienation and division,” 
and called attention to the dangers now seeming “to threaten the 
female character with widespread and permanent injury.”** 


Whittier began this poem by taunting the clergymen of Massa- 
chusetts with their lack of power to do more than write letters 
—they had not always been so weak: 


14 Whittier, Writings, m1, 40-43. 
15 Writings, 50. 
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Men of the North-land! where’s the manly spirit 
Of the true-hearted and the unshackled gone? 
Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 

Their names alone? 


Sons of the best of fathers! will ye falter 
With all they left ye perilled and at stake?** 


Oh, glorious days, when Church and State 
Were wedded by your spiritual fathers! 
And on submissive shoulders sat 
Your Wilsons and your Cotton Mathers. 
They bored the tongue with red-hot steel, 
And flayed the backs of “female preachers.” 
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Then Whittier gave the reason for his new use of Puritan his- 


tory: 


And will ye ask me why this taunt 


Of memories sacred from the scorner? 


And why with reckless hand I plant 


A nettle on the graves ye honor? 


Not to reproach New England’s dead 


This record from the past I summon, 


ee 


No, for yourselves alone, I turn 


The pages of intolerance over, 


That, in their spirit, dark and stern, 


Ye haply may your own discover!** 


Thus Whittier explained why he turned from impartiality to 
hostility to the Puritans: in attacking them he was attacking 
his own enemies. And he explained why he singled out the 
clergy for the special abuse he heaped on them in “The Fam- 
ilist’s Hymn” and the spurt of bitterly anti-Puritan poems that 


followed. 


In “The Exiles,” a poem of 1840, a Puritan farmer, touched 
with human pity, takes a poor old Quaker into his house to shel- 
ter him from a storm; but the Puritan “priest” and sheriff seize 
the Quaker for punishment and threaten the sympathetic farm- 
er with a beating for harboring a heretic. In ““The Gallows” 
(1842) Whittier points to symbols of the witch trials: 


New England's scaffold and the priestly sneer 
Which mocked its victims in that hour of fear, 


When guilt itself a human tear might claim.'* 


And he repeats the point of ‘““The Exiles” that the Puritan cler- 
gy were inhuman in their cruelty. In “Cassandra Southwick” 
(1843) Whittier turned on the Puritan magistrates with more 
specific and hostile censure: Endicott is called “dark and 
haughty . . . robber of the righteous . . . trampler of the weak,” 
and Secretary Rawson is “cruel” with “wine-empurpled” 


16 Writings, 51-52. 
17 Complete Poetical Works, 353. 
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cheeks. A significant feature is that the people are represented 
as sympathetic to the Quakers; it is the ministers and magis- 
trates who force the persecution. 

In the same year Whittier contributed to the Democratic 
Review™ a series of articles later collected and published un- 
der the title New England Supernaturalism. In one of these 
papers, “The Agency of Evil,” he discussed the Salem witch- 
craft episode. The over-credulous Mathers are bitterly con- 
trasted with the few sensible men who did exist, and are rep- 
resented as seeing the agency of the devil in every person or act 
that met with their disapproval. Salem was “priest-ridden and 
specter-smitten, gasping in the sick dream of a spiritual night- 
mare and given over to believe a lie.’** But the tone of the 
rest of the articles is, on the whole, more nearly that of the sim- 
ple antiquary and suggests that the indignation which had 
been aroused in 1837, when local circumstances in Massachu- 
setts had caused Whittier to identify the criminal indifference 
to the cause of freedom among the clergy and magistrates of 
his own day with the historical intolerance of the Puritans, 
was beginning to subside even in 1843. 

This impression that the period of vehement anti-Puritan 
utterances like “Cassandra Southwick” was a relatively brief 
aberration from a general course of neutrality, if not of admira- 
tion, is confirmed by the fact that in 1844, when Whittier men- 
tioned the Puritans in the sketches that were later published as 
The Stranger in Lowell, he was able, while admitting their 
faults, to emphasize their virtues: 


Hard, harsh, unlovely, yet with many virtues and noble points of 
character, they were fitted, doubtless, for their work of pioneers in 
the wilderness. Sternly faithful to duty, in peril, and suffering, and 
self-denial, they wrought out the noblest of historical epics on the 
rough soil of New England. They lived a truer poetry than Homer 
or Vergil wrote.”° 


18 United States Magazine and Democratic Review, xi (1843), 279-284, 389- 
393- 515-520. 

19 Whittier, Writings, vu, 201. 

20 Whittier, Writings, v, 363. 
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In one of the sketches, “Patucket Falls,” he did, indeed, take oc- 
casion to attack the Puritans again, but the grounds of his abuse 
were considerably modified: making no mention of intolerance 
or bigotry, he merely accused them of lack of appreciation for 
the beauties of nature, criticized their literary tastes, and con- 
demned their treatment of the Indians.** 

Causes to account for this second turning point in Whittier’s 
thinking about the Puritans, a turning back in 1844 from his 
extreme of censure to his earlier impartiality, are not hard to 
find when it is remembered that his outburst against the Puri- 
tans originated in a reaction to local circumstances connected 
with the cause of abolition. In the first place, there were en- 
couraging signs of awakening conscience in New England. 
The wave of indignation against the fugitive slave laws aroused 
by the Latimer case in 1843 suggested that the spirit of freedom 
to which he had tried to appeal years before was not wholly 
dead and inspired him to write in “Massachusetts to Virginia”: 


Thank God! not yet so vilely can Massachusetts bow; 
The spirit of her early times is with her even now; 
Dream not because her Pilgrim blood moves slow and 
calm and cool, 
She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a sister’s 
slave and tool!?? 


There were other signs: Lowell had been converted to the 
cause, then Emerson; and Whittier was reminded of Longfel- 
low’s anti-slavery poems. In the second place, the weakness of 
his health had withdrawn him from active agitation for aboli- 
tion, and he was returning to his earlier studies and interests. 
In 1844-1845 he published “The Bridal of Pennacook,” a long 
narrative poem about Indian life in his youthful manner. In 
the third place, his renewed study of Puritan history may have 
suggested new grounds for appeals against slavery, for in ““The 
Pine-Tree” (1846) he again invoked the old Puritan spirit for 


21 Writings, v, 362-364. 
22 Whittier, Writings, m1, 83. 
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present action. Finally, he may have realized that he had been 
carried away by his feeling. When Evangeline was published, 
Whittier was glad he had not written on the theme, as he had 
once intended to do: 


Longfellow was just the one to write it. If I had attempted it I 
should have spoiled the artistic effect of the poem by my indigna- 
tion at the treatment of the exiles by the Colonial Government, who 
had a very hard lot after coming to this country.** 


By this time Whittier was well aware of the literary battle 
over Puritanism, which was waxing hotter. In 1840 Josiah 
Quincy had published his history of Harvard, written from the 
Puritan point of view. In 1845 T. W. Coit, an Episcopalian, 
published an extended defense of the early dissenters and 
charged the Massachusetts historians with falsifying history in 
order to justify the Puritan persecutions. The literary people 
were still strongly anti-Puritan, though Longfellow had sof- 
tened his picture of Puritan justice. But Whittier remained 
impartial. 

In January, 1848, Whittier wrote a review of Evangeline, 
in which he admired whatever was admirable in Puritan char- 
acter and was ready to praise the Puritans whenever possible. 
For instance, “The generous and self-denying apostleship of 
Eliot is, of itself, a beautiful page in their history.”** He ad- 
mired their adherence to religious principles, but he ques- 
tioned their claim to sainthood, pointing out that they had 
been heretics in England. He admitted their claim to fame as 
pioneers, but he objected to the partisanship that had caused 
some historians to misrepresent the opponents of the Puritans: 


But in expressing our gratitude to the founders of New England, 
we should not forget what is due to truth and justice; nor for the 
sake of vindicating them from the charge of that religious intoler- 
ance which, at the time, they shared with nearly all Christendom, 
undertake to defend in the light of the nineteenth century, opin- 


28 Pickard, John Greenleaf Whittier, 342. 
24 Whittier, Writings, vu, 370. 
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ions and practices hostile to the benignant spirit of the gospel and 
subversive of the inherent rights of man.** 


At this time forgetting his own outbursts of five years before, 
he also objected to those who painted the Puritans as monsters, 
and he concluded: 


The true history of the Puritans of New England is yet to be writ- 
ten. Somewhere between the caricatures of the church [Episcopa- 
lian] party and the self-laudations of their own writers, the point 
may doubtless be found from whence an impartial estimate of their 
character may be formed.** 


Whittier may well have been thinking of attempting himself 
to give this “impartial estimate,” for just four months later the 
first installment of Margaret Smith’s Journal appeared in the 
National Era. It is significant that Whittier’s longest prose 
work is his most complete study of Puritan life. A student of 
the historical accuracy of the book came to this conclusion: 
““Whittier’s interpretations impress the reader of his sources 
as being on the whole fair and life-like, but show evidence that 
the Quaker writer was presenting Colonial New England 
from a point of view different from the prevailing one.”** The 
prevailing points of view being laudatory or condemnatory, the 
difference in Whittier’s point of view seems to rise from a de- 
liberate attempt at impartiality. Several considerations indi- 
cate that Whittier was consciously trying to avoid both of the 
extremes. The first consideration is the time of the narrative: 
Van Wyck Brooks to the contrary notwithstanding, the Jour- 
nal does not record the “days of the Salem witches.’’** Margaret 
Smith visited New England in 1678-1679; the Salem witchcraft 
episode took place in 1692. The choice of the earlier date is 
significant as evidence that Whittier wished to avoid the period 


25 Writings, 371. 

26 Writings, 373. 

27 Cecil B. Williams, “Whittier’s Use of Historical Material in Margaret 
Smith’s Journal,” Chapter m1 of a doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago 
Dissertation Collection, vol. 76, no. 1, p. 56. 

28 Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England (New York, 1936), 402. 
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of the greatest excitement over witches and still select a period 
in which there were enough witches to be representative. 
There is actually only one witchcraft case in the book; but an- 
other is described at some length, and the belief in witches 
demonstrated without comment in two other incidents. Whit- 
tier’s choice of this date is also significant as evidence that he 
wished to avoid the period of greatest persecution of Quakers, 
which occurred in the 1650's. That earlier persecution is in- 
deed brought into the book, but it is described in the words of a 
character who admired the persecutors, especially Endicott. 
The only Quaker case that takes place in the narrative is that 
of Margaret Brewster, and Whittier’s treatment of that case is 
significant as an example of impartiality which contradicts 
history. 

The Margaret Brewster incident was described by Samuel 
Sewall in these words: “A female quaker in sermon time came 
in a canvas frock, her hair dishevelled, loose like a periwig, her 
face as black as ink, led by two other quakers, and two other 
quakers followed. It occasioned the greatest and most amazing 
uproar that I ever saw.”’*® Increase Mather added in his diary: 
“Many women thought she had been the Devil; were fright- 
ened into fits. One miscarried and died.’’*° No such furor ap- 
pears in Whittier’s account although his description of Mar- 
garet Brewster shows his familiarity with Sewall’s version: “‘a 
young woman, bare-footed, and with a coarse canvas frock 
about her, and her long hair hanging loose like a periwig, and 
sprinkled with ashes.”** After interrupting the service, she is 
allowed to go home unmolested. She is later put on trial and 
fined, but her fine is paid by Samuel Sewall, Robert Pike, and 
Margaret Smith’s brother. In fact, according to Whittier, the 
offended minister himself spoke “somewhat in excuse of her 
conduct” and “counselled the court that she should not be 
whipped,’ although Whittier knew that she had been strip- 

29 Diary, July 8, 1677. 

80 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1st series, 11, 320. 

31 Whittier, Writings, v, 40. 

82 Writings, v, 42. 
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ped and whipped through the streets in punishment. He made 
her an important character in the Journal, a gracious, kindly, 
and very attractive young woman (with a home and family in 
Newbury which she did not have in history), an angel of mercy 
to all unfortunate persons. Perhaps Whittier was inclined to 
whitewash the Puritans in compensation for this romanticiz- 
ing of a Quaker who was actually a rather unpleasant charac- 
ter. In the Journal the Brewsters are known to be Quakers, and 
there are other Quakers in the neighborhood who meet in a 
separate conventicle; but the Puritans do not molest them. All 
reference to them by Puritan characters in the book is rather 
in the tone of despair for lost souls than of oppression. More 
significant still is Whittier’s abandonment of his former dis- 
tinction between sympathetic people and cruel priests: in re- 
spect to both witches and Quakers, the ignorance of the people 
is shown as the basis of hatred, and the clergy and magistrates 
are inclined to tolerance. John Wilson, one of Whittier's for- 
mer archtypes of haughty priesthood, is handled with careful 
understanding, and the formerly “cruel” Rawson (of “Cassan- 
dra Southwick” infamy) becomes a sympathetic character. On 
the other hand, in answer to the historians who had pictured 
the Quakers as ranting fanatics, Whittier, while describing 
several such characters, makes it clear that they are not true 
Quakers—his real Quakers are very quiet, more solemn than 
the Puritans. 

The Puritans in the Journal are given more social amuse- 
ment and a better sense of humor than they were usually al- 
lowed to have had. The ordination of a minister is described as 
a gala affair, an occasion of some merrymaking by the younger 
set, and there is a great deal of cheerful visiting. It should also 
be noted that Whittier was willing even to contradict himself 
by presenting evidence of literary activity among the Puritans. 
Though Michael Wigglesworth is introduced, Whittier for- 
bears to mention The Day of Doom. Instead, he discusses two 
writers of whom the Puritans may be proud: Benjamin 
Thompson and Edward Johnson. He quotes ten poems in the 
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course of the Journal, of which five are authentic Puritan prod- 
ucts, a sixth may be authentic, and the other four are gratuitous 
contributions by Whittier.” 

Two things; however, Whittier could not gloss over: much 
of the trouble with the Indians he attributes to their being 
cheated, held as slaves, and sold strong drink by the Puritans; 
and “magistrates and other people of distinction in Boston or 
thereabouts were buying negro slaves shipped from Madagas- 
car.’’** In the matter of slave-holding, however, Whittier points 
out that there was a law against it, which had been enforced in 
the early days, and his more enlightened characters like Samuel 
Sewall and Robert Pike oppose it. 

In general it may be said that in Margaret Smith’s Journal 
Whittier was fair in his treatment of the Puritans. A student of 
his source-material found that it “does show that ‘general ac- 
cordance with historical verities and probabilities’ that Whit- 
tier claimed for it.’** 

The subject of slavery among the Puritans was taken up 
again in “A Chapter of History,” an article written in 1850. 
Whittier pictured the first generation of Puritans as sternly op- 
posed to slavery, citing the clause in Nathaniel Ward's Body of 
Liberties which forbade it, and accounting for such opposition 
by a decided shift of his previous ground: 


It was the Puritan’s recognition of the brotherhood of man in sin, 
suffering, redemption, his estimate of the awful responsibilities and 
eternal destinies of humanity, his hatred of wrong and tyranny, and 
his stern sense of justice, which led him to impose upon the African 
slave-trader the terrible penalty of the Mosaic code. 


Such words imply a considerable change in Whittier’s attitude 
and suggest the reason for the change. “But the brave old gen- 
eration passed away.” In the second generation, since “the own- 


83 Harold Jantz, “The First Century of New England Verse,” Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Li, 440. 


84 Whittier, Writings, v, 42. 
85 Williams, “Whittier’s Use of Historical Material in Margaret Smith’s 
Journal,” 56. 
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ing of a black or white slave . . . was regarded as an evidence 
of dignity and respectability . . . magistrates and clergymen 
winked at the violation of the law by mercenary traders, and 
supplied themselves without scruple.”** 

In two poems of 1856 Whittier linked the Pilgrims*’ with 
the cause of abolition, in ““The Mayflower” and in “A Song In- 
scribed to the Fremont Clubs”: 


For God be praised! New England 
Takes once more her ancient place; 
Again the Pilgrim’s banner 
Leads the vanguard of the race.** 


In his bitterness against the judges of his own day, who seemed 
to be conniving at slavery, he did not return to the trick he 
had used against the clergy; instead of abusing the Puritans to 
attack his own enemies, he exalted the example of the Puritan 
judge who had opposed slavery and repented his part in the 
witchcraft trials. So “The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall” con- 
cludes: 
Glory to God for the Puritan! 


During the Civil War such a question as Puritanism, how- 
ever controversial, was hopelessly academic. ““The Wreck of 
Rivermouth” (1864) and “The Changeling” (1865) deal with 
witchcraft without reflection on Puritanism. When Whittier 
returned to the Puritans after the war, it was rather in the 
sense of historical curiosity; he not only discussed them calmly 
but showed more concern for their virtues than for their faults. 
The passionate plea for liberty being no longer necessary, he 
could even see the lighter side of it: “A Spiritual Manifesta- 
tion” (1870) almost makes fun of the question of religious tol- 
eration. In this poem Roger Williams recounts the difficulties 
of the tolerant magistrate; the dissenters, the persecuted ones, 

86 Whittier, Writings, vu, 124. 


87 Whittier does not seem to have distinguished between Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans. 


88 Whittier, Writings, m1, 192. 
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are seen to be a mixed lot with faults of their own; and all are 
treated humorously. Roger Williams, at the end, is praised for 
his service to religious freedom, evidently forgiven for his at- 
tack on the Quakers. In “The Pilgrims of Plymouth” (1870) 
Whittier expands his earlier differentiation between the first 
and later generations, claiming that it was not the first genera- 
tion of Puritans but later ones who were responsible for the 
persecution of Quakers. And he can even joke about that per- 
secution: “If they lost their ears, it is satisfactory to remember 
that they made those of their mutilators tingle with rhetoric 
more sharp than polite.’’** Furthermore, he was ready to over- 
look even the faults of the later generations in order to honor 
his idealization of the spirit of the founders: “The great strug- 
gle through which we have passed has taught us how much we 
owe to the men and women of the Plymouth Colony—the no- 
blest ancestry that ever a people looked back to with love and 
reverence.’’*° 

In “The Pennsylvania Pilgrim” (1872) the treatment of the 
New England Puritans is brief and apologetic, and in his note 
to the poem Whittier stressed their virtues rather than their 
faults. “In the ‘Old South’ ” (1877) commemorates the punish- 
ment of Margaret Brewster two hundred years before; but, al- 
though he does indeed mention her whipping, the real subject 
of the poem is the freedom that the Old South Church in Bos- 
ton had come to represent. In “Governor Endicott” (1878) the 
former archtype of persecutor is pitied if not completely ex- 
onerated: he was “the victim of the merciless logic of his creed,” 
he only did his duty. “Time has proved that the Quakers had 
the best of the controversy; and their descendants can well af- 
ford to forget and forgive an error which the Puritan governor 
shared with the age in which he lived.” In 1880 Whittier vin- 
dicated John Winthrop from charges of religious bigotry: “he 
was in charity and forbearance far in advance of his genera- 

89 Whittier, Writings, vi, 431. 
40 Whittier, Writings, v1, 433. 
41 Writings, V1, 435- 
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tion.”** “The King’s Missive” (1880) again shows Endicott as 
“earnest and honest,” and the poem closes on a note of recon- 
ciliation. 

Although Whittier thus became willing to contribute to the 
Puritan legend, he objected to the method of his contemporary 
historians of blackening the Quakers to make the Puritans 
look whiter. His indignation at such a trick, which in his opin- 
ion was unhistorical as well as unnecessary, may account for a 
brief revival of his earlier flame in “How the Women Went 
from Dover’ (1883) and “Banished from Massachusetts” 
(1884), in which poems he asserts the Quaker’s devotion to 
truth in the face of persecution.* 

In “Old Newbury,” a prose sketch of 1885, the better side 
of Puritanism is stressed and the dark side treated lightly. 
Whittier’s final word on the Puritans came in “Haverhill” in 
1890: 

Hold fast your Puritan heritage, 

But let the free thought of the age 

Its light and hope and sweetness add 
To the stern faith the fathers had. 


This impartial tone is the true dominant in Whittier’s atti- 
tude toward colonial Puritanism although circumstances in- 
volving Whittier’s attitude toward slavery led him to express 
both the extremes of antipathy and of admiration for the Puri- 
tans in such poems as “Cassandra Southwick” and “The Proph- 
ecy of Samuel Sewall.” 


42 Writings, V1, 437- 

43 The sharper tone of these poems may be explained by the provocation of 
an antiquaries’ dispute between Whittier and George E. Ellis, who challenged 
Whittier’s historical accuracy. See Pickard, John Greenleaf Whittier, 775-785; 
and Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc.; xvi (1881), 357-363; 394-399- 
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WILKIE COLLINS AND A VERMONT 
MURDER TRIAL 


ROBERT ASHLEY 


ILKIE Collins made no secret of the fact that many of his 

most exciting plots were dérived from records of famous 
crimes and trials. His two best known novels were based, in part 
at least, on such records, The Woman in White being indebted 
to a celebrated French trial of the eighteenth century,? and The 
Moonstone to the notorious Road Murder or Constance Kent Case, 
which shocked Victorian England in the sixties.* Of special in- 
terest is the debt owed by Collins’ novelette, The Dead Alive, to an 
early American cause célébre, the trial of the Boorn brothers for 
the murder of Russell Colvin at Manchester, Vermont, in October 
and November, 1819. 

The story of this trial began on May 10, 1812, when Russell Col- 
vin disappeared from his Manchester home. Since he had-a habit 
of disappearing without warning, no one gave the matter much 
thought. But in the spring of 1819, Colvin’s ghost disturbed the 
sleep of his uncle, Amos Boorn, complaining that he had been 
murdered and buried in an old cellar hole once used for storing 
potatoes. Since Amos was a highly respected citizen, everyone took 
his dream seriously. The cellar hole was excavated and in it were 
discovered a knife and a button identified as Colvin’s. 

The townsfolk began putting two and two together. They re- 
called that Thomas Johnson’s children had found Colvin’s mouldy 
battered hat near the cellar hole, that Johnson himself had seen 
freshly turned earth in the center of the hole, and that shortly af- 
terwards a pile of logs behind his barn had.been mysteriously set 

1 Wybert Reeve, “Recollections of Wilkie Collins,” Chambers’s Journal, 
Sixth Series, 1x (June 9, 1906), 459. 

2 Clyde K. Hyder, “Wilkie Collins and The Woman in White,” Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America, t1v (March, 1939), 298-300. 

8 Howard Haycraft, Murder for Pleasure (New York and London, 1941), 40. 
The Road Murder is described by John Rhode in “Constance Kent,” The Port- 
able Murder Book, Joseph Henry Jackson, editor (New York, 1945), 318-370. 
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on fire. People wondered whether Colvin’s body had been buried 
in the cellar hole, exhumed, and cremated in the log pile. The dis- 
covery soon after of some charred bones in the hollow of a rotten 
stump near Colvin’s home gave new support to this supposition. 

Manchester citizens were now convinced that Colvin had met 
with foul play and began to direct their suspicions toward his 
brothers-in-law, Stephen and Jesse Boorn. They remembered that 
the brothers had never liked Colvin, that they had resented the 
preference shown by Barney Boorn, their father, to their sister, 
Sally, and her husband, Russell, that Stephen had “said that he 
wished that Russell and Sal. were both dead and that he would 
kick them into hell if it burnt his legs off,”* and that the day Rus- 
sell disappeared he and the brothers had quarreled and blows had 
been exchanged. 

The townspeople also recalled an appetizing bit of local scandal. 
Three years after her husband’s disappearance, Sally had given 
birth to an illegitimate child and had gone before the magistrate 
to “swear a father.” This, the magistrate had told her, was a recourse 
open only to single women and widows and she qualified as neither. 
When Stephen heard of this, he told Sally, “You can swear the 
child when you dam’ please . . . for Russell is dead, and I know 
it... . He’s gone to hell. We put him where potatoes will not 
freeze.”® People now wondered how Stephen had known that Rus- 
sell was dead; his reference to potatoes strengthened their suspi- 
cions about the old cellar hole. 

Although the local physicians doubted that the charred bones 
were those of a human being, the brothers were arrested, confined, 
and indicted for murder. Here the tragi-comic aspects of the case 
came to the fore. First, Jesse stated that Stephen, during a drinking 

4 Leonard Sargeant, The Trial, Confessions and Conviction of Jesse and Ste- 


phen Boorn, for the Murder of Russell Colvin, and the Return of the Man Sup- 
posed to Have Been Murdered (Manchester, Vermont, 1873), 33. 

5 Richard Dempewolff, “They Put Him Where Potatoes Would Not Freeze,” 
The Portable Murder Book, 67. See also Sargeant, The Trial of Jesse and Ste- 
phen Boorn, 34, 4s. Dempewolff’s account, originally published in his Famous 
Old New England Murders (Brattleboro, Vermont, 1942), is the most enter- 
taining though not the most accurate modern description of the trial. Other 
accounts can be found in Edmund Lester Pearson’s Studies in Murder (New 
York, 1924), 265-285; Edwin M. Borchard’s Convicting the Innocent (New Haven, 
1932), 15-22; and in Sherman Roberts Moulton’s The Boorn Mystery (Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, 1937). 
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bout in a local tavern, had admitted killing Colvin, but Jesse re- 
tracted his statement when Stephen called him a “damn liar.”* 
Then, one Silas Merrill, a notorious forger confined with Jesse, told 
the authorities that Jesse had confessed the crime to him, but this 
Jesse vigorously denied. Finally, several prominent citizens having 
urged a confession as a means of securing a lighter sentence and one 
dignitary having told Stephen he was “a gone goose,” Stephen ad- 
mitted his guilt and signed a detailed confession. The trial opened 
on October 26 in the Congregational Church and resulted in the 
speedy conviction of both brothers. Despite a warning from the 
judge that confessions incited by hope and fear bore no weight as 
evidence, the jury needed only an hour to reach its verdict. 

A petition to the State Legislature won Jesse a commuted sen- 
tence, but failed to lift the death penalty from Stephen. In despera- 
tion, Stephen asked his counsel to advertise in the papers for Colvin. 
Asa result of a series of coincidences set in motion by this advertise- 
ment, one Mr. Whelpley, a former Manchester resident then living 
in New York, found Colvin working on a farm in New Jersey. 
Whelpley arrived in Manchester with Colvin on December 22, but 
legal formalities delayed the brothers’ release until less than three 
weeks before Stephen’s scheduled execution on January 28, 1820.° 

Over fifty years later, Leonard Sargeant, who had served as 
counsel for the Boorns, decided to “rescue from oblivion the facts 
in relation to the famous ‘Boorn trial.’ "’® His summary of the case, 
The Trial, Confessions and Conviction of Jesse and Stephen Boorn 
for the Murder of Russell Colvin, and the Return of the Man Sup- 
posed to Have Been Murdered, appeared in 1873, the year Collins 
arrived in America for his reading tour, and presumably attracted 
the attention of a man whose library was stocked with similar ac- 
counts of celebrated trials.’° The adaptability of the Boorn trial 


® Dempewolff, “They Put Him Where Potatoes Would Not Freeze,” 76. 

T Sargeant, The Trial of Jesse and Stephen Boorn, 47. 

8 The foregoing summary has adhered to the facts as given in Sargeant’s 
account, rather than in later accounts not available to Collins, even where later 
writers have proved Sargeant to be incorrect. Sargeant’s version of Whelpley’s 
discovery of Colvin, for instance, has been disproved by Pearson. 

% Sargeant, The Trial of Jesse and Stephen Boorn, “Preface.” 

10 See Catalogue of the Interesting Library of Modern Books of the Late 
Wilkie Collins, Esq. Which Will be Sold by Auction, by Messrs. Puttock and 
Simpson, ... on Monday, January 20th, 1890. 
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to his type of fiction must have struck Collins immediately.'t The 
dramatic return of Colvin was a striking example of a favorite 
Collins motif, the sudden reappearance of a character supposed 
dead.*? In the important réle played by dreams and by coincidence, 
the Boorn case also revealed typical elements of a Collins story. 

The dependence of The Dead Alive upon the Sargeant pam- 
phlet is not mere supposition: in a note appended to the conclu- 
sion of the novelette, Collins acknowledged his debt to Sargeant 
and informed his readers “that all the ‘improbable events’ in the 
story are matters of fact, taken from the printed narrative. Any- 
thing which ‘looks like truth’ is, in nine cases out of ten, the inven- 
tion of the author.”"* In general outline the novelette parallels 
the Boorn case: a man suddenly disappears; the discovery of some 
bones, a knife, and two buttons and the appearance of a ghost in 
the dreams of a respected citizen direct suspicion against two broth- 
ers known to have disliked the missing man and to have quarreled 
with him on the day of his disappearance; despite doubt as to the 
bones being human the brothers are arrested; one brother accuses 
the other; the latter at first asserts his innocence but later confesses 
in order to secure a lighter sentence; in spite of the judge’s warning 
on the inadmissibility of confessions incited by hope and fear, the 
brothers are speedily convicted; after an advertisement has been in- 
serted in the papers, the missing man reappears. 

Despite Collins’ reliance on the Boorn trial for the general out- 
line and many minor details of The Dead Alive, the author ex- 
ercised a novelist’s prerogative in altering facts to suit his purpose. 
Although Barney Boorn and his two sons, Jesse and Stephen, are 
repeated in Isaac Meadowcroft and his two sons, Silas and Am- 
brose, the novelette’s dead-alive character, John Jago, is overseer 
on the Meadowcroft farm rather than a relative of the family. Fur- 


11 Since Collins arrived in the United States on September 25 (See The New 
York Times, Sept. 25, 1873), and the novelette began appearing serially in De- 
cember, the author could have wasted little time in transforming fact into 
fiction. The first edition of The Dead Alive was published by Shepard and Gill 
of Boston on January 10, 1874. See Boston Daily Advertiser for January 10, 1874. 

12 This motif was aptly named “the dead-alive theme” by H. J. W. Milley in 
his unpublished Yale dissertation The Achievement of Wilkie Collins. Collins’ 
most famous use of the theme occurs in The Woman in White when Walter 
Hartright sees Laura Fairlie standing beside her own grave. 


18 Wilkie Collins, The Dead Alive (Boston, 1874), 157. 
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thermore, Sally is split into two characters: spinsterish, middle- 
aged Miss Meadowcroft, who loves Jago, and pretty, young Naomi 
Colebrook, a cousin of the Meadowcrofts, who is loved by both 
Jago and Ambrose. Finally, Collins invented an entirely new char- 
acter, Philip Lefrank, a visiting relative from England; he, too, 
falls in love with Naomi and eventually marries her. 

The addition of Lefrank as hero and narrator is one of several 
significant alterations made by Collins to heighten the dramatic 
quality of his story. Narration in the first person by Lefrank not 
only creates a sense of immediacy but also, since Lefrank is an out- 
sider with a necessarily incomplete understanding of the strange 
events at Morwick Farm, aids in the creation of mystery and sus- 
pense. The love affair between Naomi and Lefrank provides a 
romantic interest lacking in the trial. The quarrel and the alleged 
murder are more adequately motivated by the Jago-Ambrose rival- 
ry for the hand of Naomi. Finally, to make the dead-alive reap- 
pearance more dramatic, Collins has Jago return, not under com- 
pulsion like Colvin, but voluntarily to force Naomi into marrying 
him as the price of his saving the lives of a hated rival and the rival’s 
brother. 

Giving his plot the economy and precision for which he is fa- 
mous, Collins discarded all the superfluous details with which the 
trial had been cluttered and removed all the loose ends and con- 
tradictions which remain to this day unexplained. For instance, 
the presence of the button and the knife in the old cellar-hole was 
never accounted for at the trial, but their presence in the lime-kiln 
which does double duty in the novelette for both cellar hole and 
tree stump is satisfactorily explained by Collins. Furthermore, 
the events of seven years have been telescoped into a few months 
and the locale has been shifted to upper New York State so that 
Collins could work with a more familiar setting.'* Such incidents 
as Sally’s attempt to “swear a father,” Jesse’s alleged confession to 
Silas Merrill, and the petition to the Legislature for a commuted 
sentence Collins rejected as unsuited to his design. A comparison 
of The Dead Alive with any of the factual accounts of the trial in- 

14 Collins’ reading tour took him to Troy, Syracuse, Albany, and Buffalo, 
so that he had some acquaintance with the upper New York region. See Clyde 


K. Hyder, “Wilkie Collins in America,” University of Kansas Publications, 
Humanistic Studies, vi, No. 4 (1940), 52. 
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dicates what the imagination of a skilled writer can accomplish in 
transforming shapeless, confused material into an artistic whole. 

The Dead Alive stands high among the Collins novelettes. Al- 
though the characterization is rudimentary and the dead-alive 
theme is less dramatically utilized than in certain other Collins 
stories, there is hardly a lull in suspense from beginning to end. 
The novelette is further notable as Collins’ first experiment with 
an American setting. Even if one disregards such Anglicisms as call- 
ing the jailor the “governor of the prison” and confusing the Eng- 
lish penalty, transportation for life, with the American penalty, 
life imprisonment,’* the experiment was not a conspicuous success. 
Collins’ comments on American ways have little validity, and his 
portrait of Naomi as a forthright American girl is not convincing. 
The omission of Sally’s attempt to “swear a father” deprived the 
novelette of an authentic bit of Americana which Thomas Hardy, 
for instance, would have eagerly seized. Nevertheless, the relation 
of The Dead Alive to the Boorn trial makes it an item of interest 
not only to the Collins specialist but also to students of early nine- 
teenth-century New England. 


THE REDUCTION OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN POST-REVOLUTIONARY BOSTON 


SIDNEY KAPLAN 


HE salary question is an old one for New England teachers. 

During the first weeks of March 1786, a committee appointed 
by the Boston town meeting to discuss ‘“‘money matters” became the 
target of vox populi in Benjamin Russell’s lively biweekly, the 
Massachusetts Centinel. The year before, the town had allotted 
£1220 of its annual budget to public education, but now the post- 
war economic depression was at its lowest point; retrenchment 
was on the order of the day despite the current warning of John 
Adams in his “Defence of the Constitutions” that the education of 
freemen “ought to be the care of the public . . . in a manner that 


15 The contemporary American press was quick to notice the blunder. See 
Hyder, “Wilkie Collins in America,” note 33, p. 58. 
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never yet has been practised in any age or nation.” While the com- 
mittee discussions continued behind closed doors, rumors of an in- 
tention to cut schoolmasters’ salaries leaked out, inducing one 
Crito to protest to the Centinel of March 18. 

The letter is preceded by the editor’s foreword, which states that 


... among the nations of Europe, it is very rare, to find a PUBLICK 
SCHOOL, where the children of all ranks may be taught the first 
principles of knowledge; and it may be ascribed chiefly to this cause, 
that the common people in those countries, are so very ignorant; 
they know little or nothing of publick measures, and from this, add- 
ed to some lesser evils in the fundamental principles of their gov- 
ernments, are held in a state of perpetual vassalage. 


Crito’s words then follow: 


Every returning spring a reduction of the town’s Taxes has been, 
apparently, an object of attention to some persons. . . . Reducing 
school master’s salaries has been a round in the Ladder of oecono- 
my, or rather of popularity, for years past; but that the reducing of 
endowments of our publick schools ought to be the first step in the 
line of retrenchments, is not falling in with the people’s idea of 
oeconomy; for they are not alarmed by these expences which are 
obvious and for which they feel that they receive a full considera- 
tion. ... Hence from a warm and laudable attachment to the cause 
of the poor and the interest of future generations, as involved in 
that of our publick Schools, they have always voted against reducing 
the salaries of the masters, well knowing that no publick charge 
was so well bestowed. . .. Our Publick Schools the people are con- 
vinced ought to be well endowed—this will encourage men of abili- 
ties to undertake the education of our children .. . we certainly wish 
for such, and if we pay well we have a claim to be well served 

. if those now in service are faithful, let us “strengthen their 
hands and encourage their hearts” . ... Mark those who speak flight- 
ily of publick tuition—you will find their children, if they have any, 
at private academies—if not, they are men of narrow, contracted, 
arbitrary principles—or sly, artful and ambitious, whose object is 
power, and whose Deity is mammon. Of Such beware. . . . 


Crito held that economy could be better had by “abolishing those 
curses of any community, SINECURES... .” 

In the following issue of the Centinel, on March 22, there appears 
another letter ““To the Citizens of Boston,” by Consideration, who 
observes that the proposal 


1 Records Relating to the Early History of Boston Containing Boston Town 
Records, 1784 to 1796 (Boston, 1903), 83. 
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to lessen the salaries of the School-masters . . . appears to presage no 
good, and much evil: That parsimony is the most dangerous, which 
puts out the lights—and leaves the common people without knowl- 
edge. Every one who has any acquaintence with the world knows 
that no institution is so important to publick liberty and happiness, 
as free Schools, liberally supported. And for this town, ever famed 
for its attention to the CAPITAL CONCERN, now to adopt a 
narrow plan for pinching the school-masters—and thereby discour- 
aging the spirit of enterprise in the line of instruction—is too much 
to believe. While vast savings might well be made other ways, 
to pinch it out of the poor school-master—is too absurd. 


Consideration concludes that “broken spirited, starved instructors, 
are not likely to inspire our youth with noble sentiments, and with 
a love of literature, when poverty benumbs their souls.” 

Despite the pleas of Crito and Consideration, the town decided 
to inflict the cut. Concerned were six schoolmasters, who, with their 
four assisting ushers, moulded the thinking of the 564 youngsters 
attending the public schools of the town-three “writing and arith- 
metic” schools and three “grammer” schools. In 1785, schoolmas- 
ters Hunt and Davis of North and South Grammar Schools had 
been paid £230 a year, the rest £200; salaries were now reduced to 
£195 and £170 respectively, while the stipends of the ushers were 
standardized at half the salaries of the masters.” 

It had not always been so. In 1777, when the war had inflated 
prices, the town had generously provided a twenty percent cost-of- 
living bonus for Hunt and his usher, Bentley.’ At that, the posi- 
tions were no sinecures, and schoolmasters had to supplement their 
incomes by conducting private schools alongside the public schools. 
The practice did not please citizens, but not until April 1784 did 
the town appoint a committee to look into the matter. It reported: 
the practice tended to lower teaching efficiency in the public 
schools and “to excite an odious Distinction between those whose 
Parents can afford the Expence of their attending the private 
Schools & those who cannot.” The committee, however, had no de- 
sire to produce “broken spirited, starved instructors.” Noting, 
therefore, that an abolition of the practice would abridge “certain 
Perquisites” which the schoolmasters had “heretofore received,” 


2 Records Relating to the Early History of Boston . . . , 79, 83, 84, 105. 


8 A Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston Containing the 
Selectmen’s Minutes from 1776 through 1786 (Boston, 1894), 52-53- 
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the committee begged leave to recommend to the consideration of 
the town “Whether such Adition should not be made” to salaries 
as to enable teachers “to support their own Children & Families and 
in the Exercise of that Cardinal Virtue, Prudence, to lay up for 
them such a Moderate Overplus, as every industrious & provident 
Inhabitant wishes to do for his own Family at the Period of Need- 
fulness or Life.” 

The town responded nobly. Although private tutoring by the 
public schoolteachers was not abolished, fees and hours were regu- 
lated. A week later, “having confered with some of the School Mas- 
ters,” a new committee unanimously urged an increase in teachers’ 
salaries; whereupon, the town immediately voted an additional 
£30 each to Messrs. Hunt and Davis, £10 each to the rest, and in 
the following year continued the same schedule.‘ 

Thus up to the year 1786, the campaign for budget retrenchment 
at the cost of the schoolmasters had failed. It succeeded now because 
it was caught in a state-wide movement to reduce the salaries of 
state officials—governor, lieutenant governor, and down the line. 
The grievance against political sinecures was an important plank 
in the platforms of almost all the county conventions which in the 
summer and fall of 1786 were preparing the way for the court-stop- 
pages and skirmishes of the later stages of the Shays insurgency. 
And, although there is not a word about teachers’ stipends in the 
petitions and resolutions of the insurgents, their unceasing con- 
demnation of exorbitant government salaries probably created the 
atmosphere in Boston for a victorious onslaught upon the salaries 
of the schoolmasters. It was this tangle of issues that Crito tried to 
unravel by discriminating disbursements on sinecures from “ex- 
pences which are obvious” and for which citizens “feel that they re- 
ceived a full Consideration.” Nor was he alone in his attempt. An- 
other letter to the press “said to have been written by one of our 
first patriots” (in Crito’s words), and signed No School-Master, cas- 
tigates those who would cut teachers’ salaries as “purse-proud, 
contracted persons, enemies to a General diffusion of knowledge . . . 
who wish not well to the middling and lower classes of citizens.” 


4 Records Relating to the Early History of Boston ... , 16-18. 


5 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts 1786-87 (Boston, 1893), 151-153, 976- 
977; Massachusetts Centinel, March 22, 1786. 
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Ultimately, the campaign to reduce government salaries—which 
seemed enormous to penniless farmers—was successful, although 
the Governor resisted it. In March 1786, the House asked Bowdoin 
to reduce his £1100 salary to £800; he refused on tenuous consti- 
tutional grounds, the House acceding. When in November the re- 
bellion was rapidly maturing, a worried General Court issued a 
g,000-word address which attempted to pour oil on troubled waters 
by pointing out that the salaries of all government officials, in- 
cluding “The Officers of Harvard Colledge,” were the same as or 
less than salaries paid while Hutchinson was governor. Neverthe- 
less, the conventions eventually had their way. In 1788, the legis- 
lators themselves were forced to take a cut ranging from twelve to 
sixteen percent and a year later {300 were lopped off the governor’s 
salary, while in Boston, the annual salaries of town clerk and town 
treasurer were reduced {20 in 1786 and’f10 in 1788. Nor was the 
salary cut of 1786 the final one for the Boston teachers; in 1788 the 
town sliced another £10 from their dwindling salaries, an action 
which was part and parcel of the general retrenchment in educa- 
tion culminating in the retrogressive Education Law of 1789.° 

The chaotic currency of the time makes it difficult either to de- 
termine the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries, or to compare 
them with the incomes of other professions and trades. In 1786, the 
Boston schoolmasters received £170 to £195 a year and their ushers 
about half that, as against £130 paid to the town treasurer and town 
clerk, £250 to the lieutenant governor and the secretary of the com- 
monwealth, {300 to the attorney general and £350 to the state 
treasurer; while carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and ordinary 
laborers were making 3s to 6s a day.’ It would seem that the posi- 
tion of Boston teachers was relatively better 160 years ago than it 
is now. By 1843, Horace Mann in the Common School Journal was 
calling attention to the fact that many craftsmen earned more than 
teachers and that teachers were the most poorly paid of any of the 
groups he had studied. Four years later, as Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, he reported that even in Massachusetts, the 

6 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts 1788-89 (Boston, 1894), 91-92, 202. 
Records Relating to the Eariy History of Boston . . . , 83-84, 107, 174-175- 


7 Acts and Resolves 1786-87, 151-153; W. B. Weeden, Economic and Social 
History of New England, 1620-1789 (Cambridge, 1894), 11, g00-903. 
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average salary “is only $24.71 per month to males and $8.07 for 
females . . . exclusive of board.* 

Crito, in March 1786, had touched upon a problem which later 
was greatly to occupy the mind of Horace Mann—namely, the qual- 
ity of instruction—and had stated plainly that “if there are defi- 
ciencies let a proper enquiry be instituted . . . the publick have a 
right to expect that the fathers of the town see to the fidelity of 
publick instructors.” In June of the same year, when the Harvard 
College budget came up for discussion in the General Court, Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin urgently requested that the grants to President 
Willard and his three professors would “in no instance be inferior” 
to those made “under the regal Government.”*® One Terrae Filius 
in a letter to Nourse and Adams’ Independent Chronicle there- 
upon seized the opportunity to explore the pedagogic aspect of the 
matter. “All this is very necessary,” wrote this Bay State Roman, 


and our governour has acted in this, with his usual wisdom, and 
deserves the thanks of every one, who believes knowledge and vir- 
tue conduce to the happiness of a people. But as the public are 
called upon to contribute to the support of these College Teachers, 
and are deeply interested in the prosperity of the College, there 
can be no harm in enquiring in this public manner whether the 
present conduct and mode of teaching at that seminary, be in gen- 
eral satisfactory. There are some who have been long dissatisfied 
with it. 

Do our sons generally know as much Latin and Greek when they 
come out of college as when they go in? Does the method of pre- 
paring for their recitations, by the help of literal translations, reflect 
honour on the teachers? It is natural for us to veil the defects of the 
seminary where we have been educated; but money is scarce—a 
college education is expensive—our children are dear to us, and it 
is time to speak out. 


Since our College has taken the name of UNIVERSITY, it has in- 
creased in parade and pomp, but little else. The greatest advan- 
tage of Harvard College is the LIBRARY; but are there two people 
in that place capable of directing the students to proper books in 
the various branches of science, which that rich collection would 
supply them with? Is it true, or is it not, that every year some of the 
scholars are heard to lament the lowness of the waters? They thirst 
but are not satisfied. I would not hurt the feelings of the teachers, 


8 Cyclopedia of Educational Research, 509, 993. 
9 Acts and Resolves 1786-87, 306-307, 906-907. 
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they are as able and industrious as their predecessors, but as men of 
sense, they cannot but know that people draw comparisons. 


“The more serious part of the people,” concluded Terrae Filius, 
“as well as the scholars themselves, wish to see less leaves, and more 
fruit .... A REFORM is called for and expected. The interested 
publick wish to see more of that which ‘works without shew, and 
without pomp PRESIDES.’” 


JAMES FORD RHODES AND HISTORICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


JOSEPH BOROME 


HE following three letters throw some additional light on the 

approach of James Ford Rhodes to certain historical problems. 
They are largely self-explanatory. The first letter is in the John 
W. Burgess papers at Columbia University, the second is in the an- 
notator’s possession, and the third is in the Albert Bushnell Hart 
papers in the Manuscript Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary. 


I 


Reservoir Street 
Cambridge. 
June 5th [1893] 
J.W. Burgess UL.D.* 
My dear sir: 

Could the ghost of my Father appear to me he would speak in 
the words of your review of my history.? In such wise would he 
aver that I had misrepresented Douglas and he would reproach me 
bitterly for my attempt to make a quasi hero pal gon Brown. He 
was a Jackson Democrat, a kinsman, friend and ardent admirer 
of Douglas and a “Copperhead” during the war. Being a man of 


1 John William Burgess (1844-1931), Professor of Political Science and Consti- 
tutional Law, 1876-1912; Dean, Faculty of Political Science, 1890-1912, Columbia 
University. 


2 Political Science Quarterly, vil, 342-346. 
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very positive ideas and as I revered him highly, I could not be 
otherwise than deeply impressed with his notions. I should have 
been glad to represent Douglas as you intimate he should have 
been represented. It is substantially the defence of him I have 
heard my Father many times make. When I began my preliminary 
reading for my history many years ago, I came reluctantly to the 
conclusion I have expressed of Douglas and I had that precon- 
ceived notion when I commenced the study of the original materi- 
al of the decade 1850-60 but I should have rejoiced could I have re- 
verted to the opinion of my youth when I learned my political les- 
sons from my father: but I could not honestly do it. I began the 
study of John Brown with a preconceived notion very much such 
as you state and it was only after the gravest reflection and long 
continued questioning that I arrived at the opinion which I have 
set down. 

Your voice comes to me as one more in sorrow than in anger and 
I should not be true to myself and to the muse to whom I have 
vowed devotion for the rest of my life, did I not give your words 
careful heed, expressive as they are, of earnest and matured con- 
victions. I can however truly say I have written nothing that I do 
not believe; that my aim has been truth and not sensation: and if 
I find that I have been mistaken I shall be ready to correct my 
errors. 

I feel that I have tasted more of the sweets of authorship in the 
last seven months than I shall in the future. I am conscious that 
I am now treading on ticklish ground and that I am taking views 
of certain phases of the troublesome times before the firing on 
Sumter different from those of any Northern writer I have read. 
But I am giving the material careful study and I believe that I am 
candid. I can only hope that my future critics, who will strongly 
differ with me as you do now, will show me as much consideration 


as you have in this article, as of course I could not be insensible to 
the compliments you pay. 

If I were to prefer a petition to the editors of the Political Science 
Quarterly it would be that they would give you vol III of my his- 
tory to review, which I hope will be placed in their hands two 
years from next fall. 


Very truly yours, 
James Ford Rhodes. 
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II 


176 Newbury Street 
May 30, 1897 
Dear Mr. Ropes* 

I have this morning culled out these autographs. I fear there 
will not be many of them new to your friends. All the letters from 
my English friends except the one from Mr. Bryce‘ are long and 
interchanges of thought and I cannot part with them. Short notes 
which I received in London I suppose I must have destroyed. I will 
however in the future bear your young friends in mind. 

I hope you had a successful visit to Antietam. I heard of you at 
Washington. I wish that your book® had come out ahead of mine 
so that I could say when I came to Chancellorsville See Ropes vol 
etc and then proceed with my civil history. I don’t like the military 
part one bit and should have liked it less had you not so kindly 
taken me into your Military Soc.® 
I hope you will have a pleasant time abroad. I am going to Cleve- 
land, my old home, for the summer to renew my acquaintance 
with the aggressive central West. 

Yours very truly, 
James Ford Rhodes. 


Ill 


C/ Brown Shipley & Co. 123 Pall Mall, London 


Nice Nov 4 1906 
My dear Hart’ 

I have taken advantage of a brief period of rest to read your 
“Slavery and Abolition.”* From Bancroft’s and Dunning’s enthusi- 
astic praise and the Nation’s review, I was prepared for a good 
book.* But the volume has surpassed my expectations and I call it 
a great book. Having gone over the same ground I can see how 
much more thoroughly you have done it. This, from your great 
industry, I expected and I am not surprised at your vast collection 


3 John Codman Ropes (1836-1899), historian. 

4 Lord Bryce. 

5 Story of the Civil War (New York, 1894-1898), 2 v. 
6 Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. 


7 Albert Bushnell Hart (1854-1943), Professor of History, 1897-1910; Professor 
cf Government, 1910-1926, Harvard University. 


8 American Nation Series, xvi (New York, 1906). 


® Frederic Bancroft (1860-1945), historian. William Archibald Dunning (1857- 
1922), Professor of History, 1896-1922, Columbia University. 
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of facts but it is the very clever handling of your material which 
amazes me. Nor was I prepared for so judicial a treatment and so 
broad and comprehensive a view. I doubt whether a more severe 
indictment of slavery exists and its severity is heightened by your 
calmness and reasonableness and your power of putting yourself 
in the Southerner’s place. It is remarkable I think for one brought 
up in an Ohio Abolitionist family; and I don’t see what can be 
added to it. 

You probably know as well as I do one great element of strength 
and interest in the book; and that is the artistic way in which you 
have permeated your writing with your own personal experience. 
And that I do not think could not have been bettered. Because you 
came up on your Abolition Western Reserve you have done full 
justice to the Western movements which perhaps you would not 
have done had you been born and bred in New England. Harvard 
and Germany and von Holst are factors of course; but your travel, 
residence and acquaintance at the South have made many pages 
more vivid than they otherwise could have been.’® The thorough 
digestion of your material, the profound thought are visible 
throughout the book. To my mind there are many happy and orig- 
inal strokes and I almost kick myself that one of them did not 
occur to me: that is, that Garrison was a great journalist rivalling 
Bennett, Dana & Greeley. Much as I read the Liberator and con- 
temporaneously with the N.Y. Weekly Tribune I missed that sug- 
gestion. But I believe it true and that accounts for his influence on 
Northern sentiment which I felt and think I stated as strongly 
as you. (I have not my volume with me.) 

If, as you said to me once, you got some inspiration from my 
chapter on Slavery in my Vol. 1 I rejoice at the inspired result. So 
far as I can remember my first volume, we have arrived at pretty 
nearly the same conclusions. You state much more powerfully than 
I did the contradiction in the pro-slavery arguments and the fact 
that slavery could not stand discussion. I would like to have writ- 
ten your sentence, “No great institution contributing to human 
enlightenment has ever needed to be protected by silence.” 

I have not had time to read many of the volumes of the American 
Nation but from the comments of critical reviews and journals 
and current talk I know what a success it has been historically. I 
guess the American Hist. Assn. wish they had endorsed it instead 
of being led astray at Detroit by the personal enmity of one man." 
I am glad at what the Mass. Hist. Soc. did and that my name ap- 


10 Hermann Eduard von Holst (1841-1904), historian. 

11 Probably a reference to Judge Simeon Eben Baldwin (1840-1927) who, at a 
business meeting of the Association, 1900, requested that the subject of the 
series being issued under the immediate supervision of the Association be de- 
ferred for one year. (American Historical Association. Annual Report 1900, 1, 25.) 
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pears in connection with it.’* But I must say the success of the 
series has surpassed my expectations. 

Writing to Lawrence Lowell today, whom I hope to see in Rome, 
I have told him of the impression your book has made on me. 

We have finished our motor trip and the automobile and our 
clever and satisfactory mecancien left for their home at Territet, 
Switz this morning. I do not know how much you have travelled 
through France but possibly our itinerary from Biarritz may in- 
terest you. Pau (while at Pau we went to Lourdes and also motored 
up in the heart of Pigrennes) Toulousse—Carcassonne—Montpetier 
—Nimes. While at Nimes we motored to the Port du bard, Tarascon, 
Arles, and Aignes Mortes.—then Avignon—Marseilles—Costebelle 
near H¥eres—Cannes and here. In two days we leave for Italy and 
shall reach Rome by the last of the month. Mrs. Rhodes sends cor- 
dial regards to Mrs Hart and yourself and I add mine. 

Yours very truly, 
James Ford Rhodes. 


I rec'd yr. article on Oaklahoma [sic] and read it with interest. 


SOME NEWTONIAN VERSES IN POOR RICHARD 
ALAN D. MCKILLOP 


ROFESSOR Jorgenson’s recent studies have emphasized Frank- 
lin’s use of Newtonian literature.’ In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the verses prefixed to Poor Richard Improved, 
1748, are adapted from’ John Hughes’s Newtonian poem The Ec- 
stasy (first published 1720). Here Franklin half humorously turns 
Hughes’s praise of Newton into a tribute to the late Jacob Taylor, 
the almanac maker. The parallel texts printed below are taken 
from john Hughes, Poems on Several Occasions (2 vols.; London, 
1735), U, 304-307, and Franklin, Writings, edited by A. H. Smyth 
(10 vols.; New York, 1907), 11, 334-335- 10 show the parallels, I have 
changed the order of some of the lines in Hughes: 
12 The Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Virginia, and Texas historical societies 


selected committees to advise and consult with Hart during the time the series 
of volumes was passing through the presses. 


1 Chester E. Jorgenson, “The New Science in the Almanacs of Ames and 
Franklin,” NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, VIII (1935), 555-561; Benjamin Franklin: 
Representative Selections, editors, Frank Luther Mott and Chester E. Jorgen- 
son (New York), cxvi-cxvii, cxxv-cxxxv, cxli. 
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Where Stars, profuse in Heaps, 


Heav'ns glittering Heights 
adorn 
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FRANKLIN 

Hail Night serene! thro’ Thee 
where’er we turn 

Our wond’ring Eyes, Heav’n’s 
Lamps profusely burn; 


And Stars unnumber’d all the 


ua bs ‘aie Sky adorn. 


But lo!—what'’s this I see ap- 
pear? 

It seems far off a 

From Earth-wards too the shin 
ing Meteor came. 

How swift it climbs th’aerial 
Space! 

And now it traverses each 
Sphere, 

And seems some living Guest, 
familiar to the Place. 


"Tis He—as I approach more 
near 

The great Columbus of the 
Skies I know! 

"Tis NEWTON’s Soul, that daily 
travels here 

In search of Knowledge for 
Mankind below. 

O stay, thou happy Spirit, stay, 


And lead me on thro’ all th’ un- 


beaten Wilds of Day; 


inted Flame; 


But lo!—what’s that I see ap- 
pear? 

It seems far off a pointed flame; 

From Earthwards too the shin- 
ing Meteor came: 

How swift it climbs th’etherial 
Space! 

And now it traverses each 
Sphere, 

And seems some knowing Mind, 
familiar to the Place, 

Dame, hand my Glass, the long- 
est, strait prepare; 


"Tis He—’tis TAYLOR’s Soul, that 
travels there. 


O stay! thou happy Spirit, stay, 
And lead me on thro’ all th’ un- 
beaten Wilds of Day; 


Where Planets, in pure Streams Where Planets in pure streams 


of Aether driv'n, 

Swim thro’ the blue Expanse 
of Heav’n. ; 

Here let me, thy Companion, 
stray, 

From Orb to Orb, and now be- 
hold 

Unnumber’d Suns, all Seas of 
molten Gold; 

And trace each Comet’s 

wand'’ring Way. 


of Ether driven, 

Swim thro’ the blue Expanse of 
Heav’n. 

There let me, thy Companion, 
stray 

From Orb to Orb, and now be- 
hold 

Unnumber’d Suns, all Seas of 
molten Gold. 

And trace each Comet’s 

wandring Way. 





at 
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In Poor Richard for 1756, Jorgenson reports, Franklin quoted 
the following lines: 


Astronomy, hail, Science heavenly born! 

Thy schemes the Life assist, the Mind adorn. 
Newton! vast Mind! whose piercing Powers Applyed 
The Secret Cause of Motion first descryed; 

Found Gravitation-was the primal Spring, 

That wheeled the Planets round their central King. 


It may be added that these lines are from Book III of Moses 
Browne's Essay on the Universe, which appeared in 1739, and was 
republished with Sunday Thoughts in 1753.” 


2 See pp. 75, 79 Of the latter edition. 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


Letter from Grosvenor Square: An Account of a Stewardship. By 
John Gilbert Winant. (Boston and New York: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company. 1947. Pp. 279. $3.00.) 


This remarkable book is a touching personal account of its au- 
thor as American ambassador to the Court of St. James’s in the cru- 
cial year, 1941—actually, from February, when the late Mr. Winant 
left for London, until Pearl Harbor. Its author was an outstanding 
man of promise in the political life of the United States for twenty- 
two years—right up to the moment of his suicide on November 3, 
1947- In 1925, when he was not yet thirty-six, he became Republi- 
can governor of New Hampshire, the youngest governor in the 
United States. In 1934, after having served three terms in all, Wi- 
nant went over to the New Deal, acting as director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and first chairman of the Social Security Board. 
In 1941, he was the happy choice of Roosevelt to represent our 
country in London, where, during almost eight unfortunate years, 
first the preposterous Bingham and then the egregious, minority- 
minded Kennedy had done their dumbest to endanger diplomatic 
relations between the two great English-speaking states. It was 
lucky for both the Americans and the British that Winant had 
been in England for ten months before this country was plunged 
into the Second World War. 

This truly great ambassador did not shine by contrast only with 
his shocking predecessors. He did yeoman’s service for the world in 
holding London and Washington close together, and with honor 
to each, during the long, dark days of 1941. As a leading liberal Re- 
publican Winant was willing, like Knox and Stimson, to forget 
partisan politics for paramount service. As an able and successful 
political leader, he was perfectly equipped for the delicate task of 
explaining Americans and Englishmen, and their governments, 
one to another. Unlike Wilson’s lamentable Page or Franklin 
Roosevelt's first two ghastly appointees to St. James’s, Winant did 
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not consort exclusively with dukes and duchesses. He knew the 
Americans by experience, and the British by intuition. He was 
utterly aware, at all times, of the social and political pitfalls which 
have only too frequently made the diplomatic relations of these 
two polyglot states stormy, and even tragic. His appointment was 
perfect: F. D. R. at his finest. 

This book gives the ambassador's account of the ticklish year of 
the granting and administering of Lend-Lease and the carrying on 
of all those delicate negotiations for aid “short of war,” by which 
it was determined to prevent the defeat and overthrow of Britain. 
After June 22, 1941, Mr. Winant had the additional and difficult 
duty of dealing indirectly with a far more ticklish ally—Soviet 
Russia. According to him, there were at least four specific moments 
“when Destiny was to turn the hourglass when only a few grains 
were left.” In chronological order these were: “The Battle of Brit- 
ain, Lend-Lease, The German attack on Russia [and] the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor.” His service in London covered the last 
three moments, and he had the foresight to see that the last two 
“were the great strategic blunders of the Axis Powers.” 

During four years Mr. Winant was indispensable to Roosevelt, 
and thereafter, as helpful as anyone could be to the bewildered 
Mr. Truman, surrounded by his gents and generals. He left Lon- 
don for service with the United Nations, resigning early in 1947. 
Then, after nearly ten years of unremitting toil in the foreign field, 
he fancied that he would like to be “free to pick up his life again 
as a private citizen in his own country.” “Hard work never hurt 
any man,” some bland fool was heard to say in the presence of Well- 
ington; whereupon the Iron Duke countered quickly with the 
question: “How about Castlereagh?” Whatever he may think of 
their politics and opinions, no honest man of sense can deny that 
Hopkins, Winant, and Roosevelt literally worked themselves to 
death for what they believed was best for the United States. 

For sensitive people the tragedy of this book will be the mere 
reading of it, and reflection on the great danger to which optimists, 
and persons of sincerity, and all victims of enthusiasm lay them- 
selves open—the overwhelming peril of relapse and despair. The 
only happy servants of the Common Man are cynics or skeptics. 
By the spring of 1945, at long last, the bitterly-awaited victory was 
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in sight—a full four years after Churchill had chanted: “But west- 
ward, look, the land is bright!”” Once Winant found time to look 
“westward,” “the land” was anything but “bright.” On the very 
eve of triumph he saw the brave leader of the New Deal, and per- 
haps the New World, slump into senility and then (unlike Wood- 
row Wilson) into prompt and proper death. He watched the pre- 
carious fortunes of his country fall, at one dreadful stroke, into 
the fumbling grasp of a giggle-wit. He came back to the United 
States a lonely man without a party—to a land languishing under 
the grim, if ignorant, grinding of the faces of its middle class. Eu- 
rope was saved, but he had the sense to know that it was done for. 
Yet east and west of Europe there was still hope, till the growing 
divisions among the victors darkened his heart and shattered his 
spirit. Alone, and too tired to face the rising tide of wrath to come, 
Winant, who was still on his way to the White House, decided, 


suddenly, to die. 
y STEWART MITCHELL. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dante’s American Pilgrimage, A Historical Survey of Dante Stud- 
ies in the United States, 1800-1944. By Angelina La Piana. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press for Wellesley College. 1948. Pp. 
310. $4.00.) 

I 
Miss La Piana’s excellent book, thoroughly documented, well- 
ordered, written with learning and critical intelligence, fills a gap 

in the history of American taste and thought. The only book of a 

similar kind, Theodore W. Koch’s Dante in America (1896), has 

obviously long been out of date, and Dante’s réle in the history of 

American culture again needs attention and estimation. Although, 

as Miss La Piana points out, the history of Dante studies holds a 

modest place in the pageant of American achievements in art and 

science, its significance “goes beyond the narrow limits of a special 
field of learning. In a larger connection, the introduction and 
growth of the study of Dante’s works, the variations in the method 
of approaching them and in the reaction of the American mind to 
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Dante’s thought and art, reflect closely aspects and trends of the 
intellectual and spiritual history of American life in modern 
times.” 

The influence of Dante in America, as elsewhere, has been two- 
fold. Through translation, comment and evaluation, American 
critics and scholars have been trying, since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, to understand and appreciate his work as 
fully as possible and to make it available to American readers. In 
the second place, and closely connected with the attempt at clari- 
fication and exposition, Dante has had both a direct and indirect 
influence on American writers, from Irving to T. S. Eliot. Miss La 
Piana is concerned with only the first of these aspects. She does not 
attempt, she says in her Preface, “to trace and analyze the influence, 
if any, that Dante the poet and thinker may have exerted on Amer- 
ican poets and thinkers, or on American literature in general.” A 
beginning toward a complete study of this second aspect of Dante’s 
American influence has been made by J. C. Mathews in his articles 
on the knowledge of Dante shown in the work of Irving, Bryant, 
Poe, Whitman, Emerson, and Longfellow; Mario Praz has pub- 
lished an illuminating essay on the use of Dante by T. S. Eliot. 
When the complete study is made, and our picture of Dante’s in- 
fluence in America is thus seen as a whole, Miss La Piana’s book, 
describing so completely the critical and scholarly background, 
will be invaluable to the author. By itself it has importance as a 
highly illuminating chapter in the history of American thought 
and feeling: a model of how such a chapter should be presented. 

Dante’s career in America, as described by Miss La Piana, has 
gone through several stages. To begin with there are the somewhat 
fumbling essays in recognition of his greatness, in early numbers 
of the North American Review and elsewhere, reflecting to a large 
extent the interest in Dante which was one aspect of the Romantic 
movement in Europe. Then as the century progresses, the land- 
marks of New England’s concern with Dante appear: the succes- 
sion of Harvard lectures by Ticknor, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Norton; the much-discussed translation by T. W. Parsons in 1843 
of the first ten cantos of the Inferno; the famous essay by Lowell; 
the translations of Longfellow and Norton. This is the great period 
of American interest in Dante, for though the lectures and essays 
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have faded or may be out of date (Lowell’s essay is still an excellent 
introduction), and though new translations may have replaced 
those of Longfellow and Norton (Norton’s translation is returning 
to popularity), the concern of these men with Dante was not that of 
a mere specialist. Their interest, however absorbing, was only a 
part of their intellectual lives; hence they brought to the study of 
Dante, and the study of Dante consequently returned to them, a 
broader capacity for comparison and a more articulate emotional 
and intellectual response than the specialist seems to care for. 
The next stage in Dante’s American career is odd. In the 1880's 
and 18g0’s Dante became a popular fad; a score of poetasters ad- 
dressed both his own shade and the shades of the characters he 
had described. He was lectured about in Chatauquas, lady writers 
produced Dante guides and reading lists, publishers issued calen- 
dars with appropriate quotations from Dante for each month, and 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, in Chicago, published a work called The 
Vision of Dante, A Story for Little Children and a Talk to Their 
Mothers. But this inflation dissolved soon after the turn of the cen- 
tury, and a detailed scientific study of Dante, to a large extent the 
heritage of Norton and his successor C. H. Grandgent, more soberly 
and solidly became the chief indication of Dante’s hold on the 
American mind. Miss La Piana describes this activity as follows: 
“American literature on Dante of the last fifty years may be broad- 
ly grouped around three main points: first, the biographical re- 
construction of Dante’s personality in its historical setting and a 
comprehensive description and analysis of his works; second, the 
study of the allegorical and symbolic elements of Dante’s poetry as 
an integral part of Dante’s conception of the universe and an essen- 
tial instrument of his art; third, the problem of Dante criticism, 
or the analysis of those elements in his works which are still living 
forces acting upon the mind and the sense of beauty of contem- 
porary readers.” Miss La Piana sorts this large body of material 
with admirable tact, and though some of it may be more pedantic, 
piddling or perverse than the generosity of her description sug- 
gests, there is no doubt that it has contributed much to the accuracy 
and depth of our understanding. We may hope that it will continue 
to lead, through its influence on our widespread contemporary in- 
terest in the great works of the past, to a fruitful and steady re-crea- 
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tion of the broad humanistic appreciation of Dante which, in spite 
of their defects, the New England triad, Longfellow, Lowell and 
Norton, gave to their students and their readers. 


Il 


A reader of Miss La Piana’s book cannot help asking the ques- 
tion, what is Dante doing in America? How can we account for the 
popularity of that terrible and exalted picture of the state of souls 
after death in a country so apparently material and so little con- 
cerned with any world but its sensuous own? The question is not 
new; it was raised by John Jay Chapman, in his provocative book 
on Dante in 1927. Since the nineteenth century, says Chapman, we 
have been living “in a sort of furore about Dante, in a kind of 
Dante-whirl so strangely at variance with the apparent preoccupa- 
tions and temper of our own age that it must bear some organic 
relation to them or it could not exist.” Chapman’s answer was that 
our interest in Dante was a refuge against nineteenth-century sci- 
ence. The nineteenth-century belief that scientific research could 
solve all our problems was a cold one; Dante “was an indestructible 
reservoir of Mediterranean heat,” a great exemplar of the “lan- 
guages of Art, Poetry, and Religion, which alone can express the 
passion for truth for which we burn.” According to Chapman, 
Dante’s popularity (to him an unfortunate one since Dante lacked 
humor and kindliness) was a substitute for the warmth and pas- 
sion of which science had deprived us. 

No doubt there is a good deal of truth in Chapman’s explana- 
tion, but the question has more than one answer and cannot be so 
simply disposed of. If we set aside for a moment the beauty of 
Dante’s poetry and the drama of his presentation of individual 
episodes—everything that makes him immediately interesting and 
delightful—what we find as the chief characteristics of his work, 
the essence or skeleton of its nature, are firmness, order, and con- 
trolled aspiration toward a definite spiritual goal. To these essen- 
tial features the theology and cosmology are secondary, are aids 
and means. Firmness, order, and controlled aspiration are quali- 
ties for which the human soul is at all times hungry; I suggest that 
Dante’s popularity in America, especially among New England in- 
tellectuals, flourished at a time when the Puritan way of attaining 
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those qualities had lost its digestibility while leaving the hunger 
behind. To the general human desire which Dante's work fulfills, 
was added a special, localized desire. More than any other great 
poet, Dante offers security to the reader who submits to him, and 
who consequently finds solace in the spirit behind the vision, 
though its details may seem mere fancy. In the twentieth century, 
Puritanism is a long way behind, but the hunger for what is Dante’s 
essence remains, and contemporary students may say to Dante, 
even more fervently than did the nineteenth-century New England 
triad, what Dante said to Vergil at the beginning of their journey: 


O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
Vagliami il lungo studio e ’] grande amore, 
Che m’ha fatto cercar lo tuo volume! 


‘THEODORE SPENCER. 
Harvard University. 


A Union Officer in the Reconstruction. By John William De For- 
est. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by James H. Crou- 
shore and David Morris Potter. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Pp. xxx, 211. $3.75. 


In 1866 Major John W. De Forest, an excellent combat record 
behind him, was assigned to the Freedmen’s Bureau; from October, 
1866, to January, 1868, he was stationed at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina. After his discharge he published in several magazines a series 
of reports upon his last tour of duty. Although he reworked them, 
they never appeared as a book, and now Mr. Croushore and Mr. 
Potter have put them into shape. 

This volume makes a companion piece to De Forest’s memoirs 
of the campaigns, A Volunteer’s Adventures, which Mr. Croushore 
brought out in 1946; the editing observes the same high standards 
and is enriched by Mr. Potter’s special knowledge of the period. It 
contains nothing so dramatic as the superb chapters on Port Hud- 
son or Cedar Creek, but for the social historian it is probably the 
richer book. It is a sharp, ruthless picture of Reconstruction, and 
it raises the enigma of this man, gifted beyond his contemporaries 
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with powers of observation and a tough mind, who never, except 
for the brilliant flashes in Miss Ravenel’s Conversion, came any- 
where near writing the works of which he was capable. 

In this year of grace, the book ironically enough is as arresting to 
the observer of the contemporary scene as to the historian. De For- 
est was in effect a Military Government officer, and the analogies 
between his predicament and that of some hundreds of our con- 
temporaries is, if anything, much too pat and altogether too pain- 
ful. He had three counties to govern—“my satrapy”—without even 
a T/4 to assist him. He had a grandstand seat for beholding, all 
too clearly, the losing of the peace after the winning of the war. 
He watched the sorry spectacle with the sardonic detachment of 
a man who later failed to achieve literary popularity because, ac- 
cording to Howells, he exhibited “a certain scornful bluntness in 
dealing with the disguises in which women’s natures reveal them- 
selves.” 

In these articles De Forest dealt, in scornful bluntness, with the 
disguises put on by “the method of universal Providence and of 
the War Department.” When he issued a blanket and a garment 
to a naked negro, he had to make out three Bureau returns and 
four Quartermaster forms, supporting each set with duplicate in- 
voices. ‘What would the War Department do if we should drop 
back to the era of parchment?” It was gratifying to hand out ra- 
tions to fifty suffering people, but it was disturbing to discover 
that thereby one set a thousand crazy with the idea of getting some- 
thing for nothing. It soon became a problem “always to satisfy both 
his clients and his own sense of justice and social propriety.” Thus 
the veteran began to comprehend the meaning of victory, and so 
to suspect that “patriotic souls will welcome whatsoever rebellion 
will take Washington and burn the War Department.” In how 
many bosoms, from Korea to Kassel, is the same suspicion now 
arising? 

To the historian, De Forest’s articles will prove invaluable for 
their rich portrayal of southern society—the Negroes, the poor 
whites, and the crackers, the defeated gentry. It is strange that 
scholars of Reconstruction have neglected these essays, but now 
that they are available, all students of American culture will find 
them rewarding. Literary critics, for instance, may well begin 
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their analyses of Caldwell or of William Faulkner with De Forest's 
amazing apostrophe: 


Audacity, véhemence, recklessness, passion, sentiment, prejudice, 
vanity, whimwhams, absurdities, culture, ignorance, courtliness, 
barbarism! The individual had plenty of elbow-room at the South; 
he kicked out of the traces with a freedom unknown to our steady- 
pulling society; he was a bull in Mrs. Grundy’s china shop. Strang- 
est of all, he believed that he was like the rest of the world, or, more 
accurately, that the rest of the world should be like him. 


The student of New England may find himself less concerned with 
the contents than with the writer. What other scion of the Puritan 
community, born as early as 1826, could look with so worldly, so 
baleful an eye upon the tragi-comedy of Reconstruction, could 
* quote both Sut Lovengood and Darwin, be so exempt from moral 
indignation, conclude that for the Negro emancipation was as 
much a menace as a hope and that only for the whites was it a 
boon, could take, in short, so wholly objective an attitude toward 
the situation and toward himself? Was it because De Forest had 
had five wonderful years, 1850-1855, in Syria, Florence and Paris, 
that he could divest himself of provincialism? What price did he 
pay for sophistication? Or was it simply that, thanks to the illness 
of his father, he had been saved from being educated in a New 
England college? What was the grudge he held against his own so- 
ciety that, even while coolly estimating the shortcomings of the 
“chivalrous and semi-chivalrous Southrons,” he could still find in 
them virtues sadly lacking in New England, “cowed as we are by 
the Mrs. Grundy of democracy?” At any rate, De Forest conformed 
so far to the age-old pattern of the conqueror yielding to the con- 
quered that he saw in southern undergraduates a spirit of self- 
respect and uprightness “which must, I suspect, fill the faculties of 
Yale and Harvard with envy.” Was it, therefore, solely the fact 
that the public proved unreceptive, or was there also some deep 
conflict in the man himself which, as early as 1872, turned the 
realist of 1867, the author of this book, of A Volunteer’s Adven- 
tures and of Miss Ravenel’s Conversion, into the commonplace 


romancer of Kate Beaumont? 
Perry MILLER. 


Harvard University. 
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A Mask for Privilege: ‘Anti-Semitism in America. By Carey Mc- 
Williams. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. Pp. 299. $2.75.) 


Because the pattern of anti-Semitism in the United States has 
differed from that in Europe, it has not been altogther understood 
here. Whereas in the Old World, limitations on Jewish activity 
were a matter of governmental policy, in the United States, whose 
“creed” would hardly permit official discriminations, they have 
been imposed by what Mr. McWilliams calls “our private govern- 
ments”—trade, industry, real estate boards, clubs, educational in- 
stitutions, and other organizations. And though in modern times 
anti-Semitism received new impetus both here and abroad in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, in the United States its 
history can be traced almost to a single dramatic incident. 

Mr. McWilliams cites a few examples of it in the United States 
between 1861 and 1872, but not until 1877, when the German-born 
banker, Joseph Seligman (whose Civil War financial services have 
been regarded as a vital factor in Northern victory), was refused 
accommodations at the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga Springs, 
had there been any flagrant manifestation of it. The significance 
of that episode arises from three factors: the shock to public opin- 
ion, in itself a sign that the occurrence was unique; the time, the 
period of what Charles Beard calls the “Second American Revolu- 
tion,” which brought in the new order of money and big business 
to supersede older democratic values; and the level at which the 
episode took place—the top, not the bottom, of the social and eco- 
nomic scale. 

Among those who condemned the act were William Cullen Bry- 
ant, who saw in it a betrayal of the “spirit of American institu- 
tions,” though certain to disappear; and Henry Ward Beecher, 
who, in his famous sermon at Plymouth Church, urged the Selig- 
mans (he knew and admired the family) to look with patience “on 
this slight breath, this white frost, this momentary flash of insult.” 
Neither of these great American spokesmen, however, proved a 
good prophet. The practice of social discrimination, directed in 
the beginning against the rapidly rising German Jewish immi- 
grants, laid the foundation, as Mr. McWilliams with almost fright- 
ening clarity demonstrates, for “subsequent discriminations of a 
more significant character.” 
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They did not, to be sure, come at once; but beginning with 1911, 
ads specifying “Christian” or “Gentile only” increased from .3 
per thousand to 13.3 per cent in 1926; summer resorts became in- 
creasingly exclusive (“restricted clientele’); acts of anti-Semitic 
violence were reported; the Ku Klux Klan was revived; Mr. Henry 
Ford's seven-year campaign poured a steady stream of propaganda 
into hundreds of thousands of American homes; teacher and other 
employment agencies could not place Jews; new immigration laws 
aimed at Jews were passed; whole towns, like Sharon, Connecticut, 
adopted 100 per cent anti-Jewish real estate policies; restrictive 
subdivisions multiplied all over the country; the adoption of the 
numerus clausus in educational institutions and professional 
schools (given great impetus by President Lowell's Commencement 
Address of 1922) became common practice; Father Coughlin’s 
radio Shrine of the Little Flower spread, the stench of Christian 
Frontism over the land; and in the thirties generally, owing to the 
crisis of the depression and the hatred of New Dealism, what was 
merely social and economic took on, for the first time in the United 
States, political color. 

Mr. McWilliams’ examination of the subject opens up such vis- 
tas to the cultural historian of American life (as well as for the citi- 
zen and the official), it is impossible to du more than list some of his 
major points: 

1. The pattern of exclusion is definite, uni »m, consistent, and universal. It 
must be studied from the top down, not the bottom up. “Social exclusion, at 
the top, is repeated or imitated at the lower l-vels of society.” 

2. It is increasing, as the intensity of the capitalistic crisis deepens. 

3. The race mythologists have been, not the crackpots (though they have been 
useful in performing the “street” work for the respectable anti-Semites), but 
men of the best educational attainments: the school of historians, trained in 
Germany, who brought to American historiography the Teutonic race theory 
(Herbert B. Adams, James Schouler, James Ford Rhodes, etc.); sociologists like 
E. A. Ross, alarmed about the future of Anglo-Saxons in America; educators 
like Professor Josey, and David S. Jordan, also fearful of Anglo-Saxon decline; 
frustrated intellectuals like Henry Adams and John Jay Chapman; and those 


lesser products of our great universities, though chief myth-makers, Madison 
Grant, Burton J. Hendricks, and Lothrop Stoddard. 


4. There is definite technique of economic dominance in American business 
and industry which drives Jews to the “marginal” trades, where the risks are 
greatest and power is relatively unimportant. 
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5. Jews are the best, the most vulnerable of all scapegoats—“the residual legatees 
of the countertradition in American life.” (According to the Roper poll, pub- 
lished in October 1947 by Fortune, 73 per cent of those who were hostile had 
economic reasons, and 52 per cent political.) 


6. The gap between the hoodlum element and the “arm-chair anti-Semite” is 
being bridged, notably in such organizations as America First, American Action, 
etc., whose funds come from some of the leading industrialists of the country. 


7. Anti-Semitism “is a favorite weapon of proved efficiency in the socio-economic 
conflicts of a class-riven society.” It is always a good instrument to arrest prog- 
ress, “in periods of social upheaval and social stress, and against the interests 
of the people.” 

8. “Good will” programs, brotherhood weeks, and attacks on intolerance in 
themselves accomplish little. 


The solution? Since anti-Semitism is closely related to the social 
crises of the Western World, its treatment can lie only in correct- 
ing the dislocations of the culture producing it. In this country 
that means, to use a tired phrase, “making Democracy work.” 


BEssIE JONES. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


i 
Park Benjamin: Poet and /-ditor. By Merle M. Hoover. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 229. $3.00.) 


Poems of Park Benjamin. '}mtroduction and Notes by Merle M. 
Hoover. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 209. 
$3.00.) 2 


Genealogy of Park Benjamin. By Merle M. Hoover. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 78. $1.50.) 


These volumes represent the careful investigations, extending 
over many years, of Merle M. Hoover, Associate in English at Co- 
lumbia University. When the late William B. Cairns wrote his 
sketch of Benjamin for the second volume of the Dictionary of 
American Biography twenty years ago, he acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to a manuscript of Mr. Hoover. The work has been 
done with scholarly thoroughness; it is a definitive accomplishment. 

Benjamin’s was never quite a first-rate influence, but the man 
was active in so many interesting fields and he was so emphatically 
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a child of his times that a study of his career furnishes much that is 
significant and illuminating. He was a lively member of the literary- 
salon society of Boston, New Haven, and New York; he was associ- 
ated with many literary periodicals, though his successes in this 
field were short-lived and his failures numerous; he was a newspa- 
per editor for short periods, notable for his brilliance and his 
powers of invective; he was a third-rate poet whose verse fell neat- 
ly into certain popular currents; and he was for several seasons an 
important figure on the lyceum platform. Thus he touched the 
varied literary and journalistic life of his times at so many points 
that the present volumes, which so adequately sum up his career, 
are of the highest interest to students of the social history of the 
three decades preceding the Civil War. 

Benjamin's chief success was as editor of the New World from 
1839 to 1844. This was a literary miscellany issued as a newspaper 
and devoted largely to the pirating of foreign literature. Its most 
spectacular and significant performance was the publication of “‘ex- 
tras” containing complete works by such writers as Bulwer, Ains- 
worth, G. P. R. James, Marryat, and Frederika Bremer. These “ex- 
tras” were sold on the street by newsboys usually for 1214 cents, 
the American shilling, and were mailed to subscribers at low news- 
paper rates. In this enterprise, the New World’s chief competitor 
was the Brother Jonathan, on which Benjamin and his partner 
Griswold had learned the new techniques. As a matter of fact, the 
whole episode was a direct result of the same technological develop- 
ments that had recently produced the penny newspaper press— 
cheap paper-making by the new Fourdrinier machines and cheap 
printing by the new cylinder presses. Though the episode of the 
“extras,” always published on a narrow margin of profit, was soon 
ended by the refusal of the post office to allow them to be mailed 
under newspaper postage rates, it was truly epochal in American 
publishing. A market for cheap books was thereby discovered and 
exploited, and America was never thereafter without publishers 
who made a business of supplying that demand. 

All this seems to have been done pretty much on a shoestring. 
One hesitates to question any of Mr. Hoover's statements after once 
finding them so reliable and authenticated; but the present re- 
viewer has been unable to discover any evidence that any one of the 
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“extras” ever sold more than 30,000 copies, and is obliged to doubt 
whether Benjamin ever made good his boast that he would sell 
100,000 copies of Bulwer’s Zanoni, in spite of Mr. Hoover's state- 
ment that “he was not far wrong in this prophecy.” 

Another statement which must be challenged is more important. 
There is surely not much to support the claim that Benjamin “ex- 
erted a most salutary influence upon the newspaper press wher- 
ever he touched it.” Benjamin lacked the honest sincerity to be a 
good editor. His professional life was always a kind of game to him, 
in which he fell in with the currents of the times and did, often 
with brilliance, what others were doing. Imitative in all his activi- 
ties, he never showed any deep sincerity of purpose, and his ethics 
sometimes seem rather shabby. 

One thing for which Mr. Hoover deserves special praise is his 
careful analysis of the history of the various magazines with which 
Benjamin was associated—especially the New England Magazine 
and the American Monthly. 

The collection of Benjamin’s poems now published with excel- 
lent introduction and notes by Mr. Hoover presents 100 of the 460 
pieces by the poet which his editor has searched out. No collected 
edition of these poems was published in their author's lifetime, and 
a comprehensive selection is now issued for the first time, more than 
eighty years after the poet’s death. As the editor says, although 
several of them were rather widely popular a hundred years ago, 
any interest in them now is largely historical. They do not reveal 
a neglected genius. 

Some of the sonnets are good, especially those of a pictorial sort. 
Most of the pieces are imitative, nor do they take the best models 
for their imitation. Except in some of the later poems, there is 
usually a burden of clichés which the discriminating reader resents 
but which the contemporary popular audience probably liked. 
One of the best is “The Old Sexton”; but its excellence is largely 
in its refrain, which was stolen from an obscure contemporary 
poem. 

Benjamin had a great facility in verse, especially in the couplet; 
this, with his talent for sharp criticism, made his satirical and didac- 
tic work in that form his best achievement. His couplets often had 
a bite which made them memorable—and which made some bitter 
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enemies for their author. The poetical lecture presented in this 
volume is a remarkable addition to the literature of the lyceum. 

The third volume is a painstaking genealogy of Park Benjamin, 
beginning with seventeenth-century John Benjamin. The fourth 
son of Park was Walter R. Benjamin, the late well-known dealer 
in autographs. 

FRANK LuTHeR Morr. 

University of Missouri. 


Russian Radicals Look to America: 1825-1894. By David Hecht. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1947. Pp. 242. $4.00.) 


As revolutionary sentiment grew among the Russian intelligent- 
sia in the nineteenth century, Russian radical thinkers referred in- 
creasingly to the West for inspiration and example. The young and 
dynamic United States of America, with its democratic political 
institutions and its social fluidity, provided a particularly interest- 
ing field of study, as a possible model for the regeneration of Rus- 
sia. But as the century progressed, American example lost its at- 
tractiveness, America’s uniqueness proved superficial, and her vir- 
tues became mixed with evils that largely destroyed her value as 
a pattern of social revolution for Russians. 

This conclusion Mr. Hecht draws from his examination of the 
observations on American history and American contemporary 
affairs of six “pre-Marxian” Russian radicals. Two of these men, 
Michael Bakunin and Nicholas Chaikovski, saw America at first 
hand. Bakunin spent a few weeks in this country in 1861, en route 
to England after his escape from Siberian exile. Chaikovski spent 
four years in the United States in the seventies, in a disastrous at- 
tempt to find refuge in America by establishing a commune in 
Kansas. The other four: Alexander Herzen, Nicholas Ogarev, 
Nicholas Chernyshevski and Peter Lavrov, got their information 
from the American and European press, American literature, talks 
with Americans and visitors to this country, and various writings 
about America, notably those of Alexis de Tocqueville. In judg- 
ing America, each of the six (excepting Ogarev, who was a close 
disciple of Herzen) applied a different set of principles, although 
all were, generally speaking, socialists. The social theory that had 
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given birth to these principles was Western European in origin, 
and their thought remained Western in orientation. But the 
practical problems of a developing Russian revolutionary situa- 
tion, conditioned by Tsarist absolutism and a peculiarly Russian 
agrarian ingredient, caused the principles of these men to vary 
from those of Western European socialists, as well as from each 
other. In general, then, each of these mid-century thinkers looked 
at America both as a sophisticated Western socialist and as a Rus- 
sian revolutionary in search of guidance. 

Their interest in America was therefore pragmatic. They stud- 
ied such institutional questions as American federalism, slavery 
and emancipation, the judicial system, the constitutional freedoms 
of religion and the press, and free public education. They kept in- 
formed on current developments—the Civil War and, later, the 
trade union movement. They considered such phenomena as the 
growing emancipation of American women, the power of Amer- 
ican public opinion, the American tradition of individualism, 
and the growing American materialism. They weighed the various 
similarities and differences between Russia and America. They 
tried to interpret America historically in terms of economics and 
geography, and they tried to predict America’s future in the light 
of socialism. Finally, they made pronouncements on the American 
literature that was available to them: Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Cooper, and many others. Their knowledge of America 
was, in several instances, extensive, and their judgments, when 
based on accurate information, were frequently penetrating. 

For the purposes of his study, Mr. Hecht supplies adequate bio- 
graphical and historical information concerning these Russians 
and the radical schools of thought which they represented. His 
evaluation of their separate judgments on the institutions, history, 
and current affairs of America shows evidence of his admirably 
thorough and detailed scholarship on many topics of Russian and 
American history. In relation to the varied and provocative materi- 
al he so carefully presents, however, his conclusions seem all too 
modest and even cursory. 

Today, as never before, the fate of our civilization depends upon 
the establishment of a basis for common understanding between 
East and West. This, in turn, depends largely upon the isolation 
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and analysis of the fundamental similarities and differences be- 
tween America and Russia. American influences played a part in 
the formulation of the ideas of these six men, who were represent- 
ative of the most powerful stream of Russian thought in the nine- 
teenth century. By determining the actual strength of these Amer- 
ican influences in relation to Western European and indigenous 
Russian influences, by determining the extent, if any, to which 
American influence was unique, Mr. Hecht could have made an 
important contribution to common understanding, and could 
greatly have increased the value of an already valuable study. 


DEMING Brown. 
Columbia University. 


History of the Labor Movement in the United States. From Colo- 
nial Times to the Founding of the American Federation of La- 
bor. By Philip S. Foner. (New York: International Publishers. 
1947. Pp. 576. $4.50.) 


Only a few American historians have combined sound scholar- 
ship with frank and vigorous partisanship. Professional historical 
scholars of this generation have devoted themselves almost en- 
tirely to the writing of monographs and of surveys drawn from 
monographs. Many of these characteristic products have been au- 
thoritative, “balanced,” and fairly readable, but they have been 
largely unread. Thus pamphleteers and editorial writers, left and 
right, have been free to draw their arguments from such time-hon- 
ored, obsolete fragments of history as have seemed useful. 

Dr. Foner, one of the few Marxist historians with orthodox 
academic credentials, has attempted to bridge the gap between 
monograph and pamphlet. His History of the Labor Movement in 
the United States purports to be a left-wing interpretation which 
can hold its own, for depth and solidity of research, with previous 
scholarly accounts. In a brief introductory criticism of the long- 
standard works of John R. Commons and his followers, Dr. Foner 
proposes to make use of new source materials, to remedy serious 
faults of interpretation, and to place the early history.of the labor 
movement “in its larger economic, political and social setting.” 
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Even a partial success in the achievement of such ambitious pur- 
poses must command the reader’s respect. 

Dr. Foner does succeed in buttressing his accounts of organizing 
campaigns, strikes and political drives with much solid, interesting 
detail, drawn largely from the labor press. His reinterpretations 
of episodes in union history are, on the whole, plausible, well- 
argued, and by no means rigid or dogmatic. For instance, though 
Dr. Foner differs from other historians in his high estimate of 
Joseph Wedemeyer and some other left-wing leaders, he repeatedly 
condemns the quarrelsome and unrealistic socialists of the’seventies 
and blames the failures of early socialism partly on “the short- 
comings of many Marxists in America.” 

His principal complaint against historians of the Commons 
school is their insistent preference for “pure-and-simple,” non- 
political unionism of the A. F. of L. pattérn. Dr. Foner, upholding 
the necessity of combined political and trade-union action, assesses 
the successive organizations and leaders according to their under- 
standing of this need. Like previous writers, he deprecates the 
over-ambitious political programs of pre-Civil War doctrinaires 
and utopians. He points out, however, the close connection between 
trades-unionism and practical political action in labor’s most suc- 
cessful ante-bellum years, the mid-’thirties, and on a lesser local 
scale in the ‘fifties. 

Dr. Foner commends such post-Civil War movements as the 
National Labor Union.and the Knights of Labor for realizing 
that labor must take a stand on large national issues. Not involve- 
ment in politics as such, but mistaken political action and neglect 
of trades-unionism, killed these promising efforts for labor unity. 
Unlike other left-wing writers, Dr. Foner is temperate and almost 
friendly in his description of Gompers’ early work, crediting that 
narrow, limited, but determined organizer with restoring efficiency 
and realism to the American labor movement. Except for his able 
insistence on the necessity of a twin political-economic offensive, 
Dr. Foner differs little in his estimates of major leaders and organ- 
izations from standard non-Marxist historians. 

Dr. Foner is least successful in his third aim, of placing the labor 
movement on the broad stage of political, economic and social his- 
tory. Compared to his handling of union history, his treatment of 
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such background political episodes as the Jacksonian bank struggle, 
the anti-slavery movement and Reconstruction seems thin and, in 
its way, conventional. “Labor,” which in most of the book refers 
clearly to a large group of actual people, becomes in Dr. Foner’s 
brief account of the Civil War, for instance, an abstraction, which 
ignored the abolitionists but turned suddenly and wholeheartedly 
to antislavery in 1854, worked for compromise with the South in 
1861, but after Sumter supported the war, urged Emancipation, 
and “regretted” wartime strikes. Yet, when Dr. Foner turns back 
to union history, we are told without much explanation that “a 
fairly large percentage of the unions formed in 1863-1864 were 
organized during or immediately after a strike.” Throughout, the 
political background is sketched in a similarly perfunctory manner. 
The first three chapters, which summarize the colonial and Revo- 
lutionary periods, are particularly inadequate and confusing and 
should have been omitted. 

Dr. Foner is somewhat more successful in his effort to relate 
labor developments to economic history, especially to movements 
in wages and prices. Yet he hardly undertakes the analysis of Amer- 
ican social and economic conditions that would be necessary to 
fulfill completely the proposals of his introduction. Inexplicably, 
a superficial 16-page account of “Industrial Development, 1783- 
1880” is sandwiched in between the Revolution and the Jefferso- 
nian period. 

Though Dr. Foner presents a fairly conventional footnote ap- 
paratus, meticulous scholars will be annoyed by frequent minor 
mistakes in his quotations and by the fragmentary and misleading 
character of some of the “Biographical Sketches” which he has 
placed at the end of the book. Non-scholarly readers, on the other 
hand, may find his style somewhat colorless and academic. 

This combination of faults will probably prevent the book from 
achieving the wide influence in both academic and labor circles 
which its publishers prophesy. Yet anyone interested in American 
labor’s early struggles to organize will find in it much that is val- 
uable and illuminating. It will be interesting to see how Dr. Foner 
deals, in a forthcoming volume, with the far more controversial 
and complex events of the period since 1881. 


Scripps College. Hannay F. May. 
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The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker. By John Edward 
Dirks. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 


173. $2.25.) 


In these days when a book must sell several thousand copies in 
order to pay its way, one rejoices in a serious book which sticks 
honestly to its subject and makes no passes at the general reader. 
Mr. Dirks’s book will scarcely pay its way. It will interest only the 
handful of persons who are seriously concerned with the history 
of American religion. For this handful it will be an important book, 
because it examines the theological ideas of Theodore Parker more 
carefully than they have been examined hitherto. 

Previous treatments of Parker have emphasized his activities as 
a social reformer. In these treatments his intellectual position has 
been associated with that of the Transcendentalists in general and 
with that of Emerson in particular. Mr. Dirks shows that Parker’s 
relations with Emerson were far from serene and that he criticized 
Emerson’s ideas rather sharply, as for example when Parker wrote 
“The method of nature is not ecstasy, but patient attention. Hu- 
man nature avenges herself for the slight he [Emerson] puts on 
her, by the irregular and rambling character of his own produc- 
tions.” Parker did not share Emerson’s scorn for the “Understand- 
ing”; he had a profound respect for facts and was one of the pio- 
neers in introducing German Biblical criticism to this country. 
He agreed with Emerson in placing the source of religious ideas 
in the “Reason,” but he saw no antipathy between the Reason and 
the Understanding. He made of the Reason an instrument for 
generalizing the observations of the Understanding, an instru- 
ment which was all but useless unless it was furnished data by the 
Understanding. Parker, in other words, was not so much a Tran- 
scendentalist as a transitional figure, standing between the En- 
lightenment and the Romantic movement and seeking to synthe- 
size the two. 

This is a new appraisal of Parker, and it naturally raises the 
question whether his intellectual stature was greater than has gen- 
erally been supposed. Mr. Dirks refrains from passing judgment, 
but his book suggests that Parker’s efforts to harmonize the Reason 
and the Understanding did not produce important positive results 
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in theology or philosophy. Though he was an incisive critic of 
ideas, he was less impressive as a creative thinker. His weakness in 
this respect is demonstrated by the amorphous character of the “‘ab- 
solute theology” which Mr. Dirks describes as the culmination of 
Parker's career. This theology was supposed to be freed from all 
the tribal and provincial characteristics of other religions. It was 
pure theology, theology for all men, but a pure theology, purged of 
the paradoxes and contradictions of traditional theology, is apt to 
be pretty watery stuff, and Parker's absolute theology, as described 
here, was no exception. God was infinitely perfect and man was in- 
finitely perfectable. Beyond that there was little to say. Parker’s 
attention to facts promised a hard-cored system of thought, but 
when he came to formulate his own positive theological ideas, they 
had as little form as Emerson’s. 

However, these criticisms apply to Parker, not to Mr. Dirks, who 
has carefully refrained from discussing the merit of Parker’s the- 
ology. Mr. Dirks is content to give Parker his proper place in re- 
lation to Emerson and the Transcendentalists, and one is grateful 
that he has done the job in so scholarly and thoughtful a manner. 
The book includes as an appendix Parker’s pseudonymous letter 
of Levi Blodgett (an answer to Andrews Norton’s Discourse on the 
Latest Form of Infidelity) in which Parker’s theological ideas are 


extensively elaborated. : 
y EpMuUND S. MorGANn. 


Brown University. 


The Mother's Réle in Childhood Education: 1830-1860. By Anne 
L. Kuhn. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. 224. 
$3.00.) 


In this book, a volume of the Yale Studies in Religious Educa- 
tion, Miss Kuhn gives an interesting description of the mid-nine- 
teenth-century mother-pattern as portrayed in the writings ad- 
dressed to the women of that period. The innate réle of the mother 
in society defies change. Although time may alter fashions in child 
rearing as it does clothes, making the discard of one age the dis- 
covery of another, Nature always sees to it that any new approach 
has its focal point in the mother in the home. 
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This early period, like our own, had its “busy fathers,” its “tired 
mothers,” its “fashionable follies,” its snobbish attitude toward the 
actual care of children as “being the privilege of the poor and 
plebian,” and “the fashionable expensive poor” as Theodore Sedg- 
wick characterized those who economized in the home to keep up 
appearances outside. There was also the same deep concern for the 
preservation of the home and the proper upbringing of the young. 
Fads flourished just as freely then as now. Horace Mann, for ex- 
ample, gave his approval to the “bump-reading craze,” advising a 
young man to spend his last dollar if necessary “in learning from a 
phrenological examination what occupation he should pursue.” 

Notwithstanding that the church was close to the people, it is 
significant that the Sunday schools which came into being at this 
time were established to “counteract the growing indifference of 
worldly parents to religion.” Some of the ministerial pronounce- 
ments still carried the flavor of Cotton Mather. “Even Jacob Ab- 
bott,” Miss Kuhn reminds us, “saw death scenes and periods of sick- 
ness as fit occasions for impressing children with joys of a future 
world and with the providence of God’s career.” The Alcotts, 
William and Bronson, also gave much advice to the mothers of 
the time, though of a different sort. 

Most of the manuals written for mothers included suggestions 
not only on the care of children but on the home as well, inter- 
larded generously with admonitions as to “woman's proper sphere.” 
The Reverend Daniel. Wise probably expressed the prevailing 
opinion when he urged females not to seek fame “in the highways 
of society, and jostle . . . for the offices and honors of public life,” 
but to pursue their important mission “in the peaceful sanctuaries 
of home.” Ladylike Mrs. Hale, Emma Willard, and Catharine 
Sedgwick, though working for the education of girls as the future 
mothers of the race, looked askance at females who demanded the 
right to vote. As Miss Kuhn points out, the attention given women 
as mothers, while not leading directly to political emancipation, 
certainly inspired them with a truer sense of their importance. 
Though only a small minority harangued for suffrage, many more 
went quietly about their tasks, expressing themselves in the ways 
most natural to them. The magazines were filled with their prose, 
poetry, and housekeeping advice. Miss Kuhn’s contention that 
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“these active conservatives contributed as definitely to the cause 
of female enlightenment as did the militant feminists” has plenty 
of proof in the history of that period. 

While this book is a doctoral dissertation, its content, well- 
written and organized, carries the reader lightly over the research 
that has gone in its making. It should be of great interest to all 
concerned with the problems of the home and the position of wom- 
en today. In the questions which Miss Kuhn poses, she links the 
past and the present in a most uncomfortable way. Have women 
sold their birthright for a mess of masculine pottage? What can 
be done to rescue the home and give confidence to the mother in 
her place in society? Women have come a long way in the last 
century. A reappraisal of gains and losses during that time might 
help them to chart a future which would not only restore society’s 
respect for a job peculiarly their own but also resolve the frus- 
tration of the modern woman who is loath to confess that she en- 
joys a career in her own home. 


ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Century of Silver: 1847-1947. Connecticut Yankees and a Noble 
Metal. By Earl Chapin May. (New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Company. 1947. Pp. xi, 388. $3.50.) 


Mr. May’s centennial history of the International Silver Com- 
pany and its forebears is an intriguing effort in a field in which 
considerable energy and money is currently being expended. 
Business history, though far from new, has lately come of age. The 
first histories of individual companies grew out of a desire to capi- 
talize the revered past for advertising purposes, or to commemorate 
company milestones—sometimes to glorify the name of company 
founders. Then, within the last decade and a half, American busi- 
ness began to stir itself to answer its opponents—to tell its story 
with candor. Many types of histories have resulted from these 
diverse motivations. The scholar has attempted to present facts— 
often, or usually, without regard for the reader. The journalist has 
written splendid advertising copy, without undue concern for 
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facts. The economist has endeavored to explain business without 
knowing what it was. This book represents an attempt at compro- 
mise—an attempt to steer a course midway between the Scylla of 
fiction and the Charybdis of scholarship. 

May’s object has been to compile a humanly interesting history 
of the International Silver Company; in other words, a business 
history which would be not only an authentic history, but one 
which would be read. Few would quarrel with this goal. In at- 
tempting to decide whether it was attained these questions must 
be answered. First, is the book interesting? Second, is it valuable? 

My answer to the first question is a qualified “Yes.” Because 
this book by no means confines itself to the affairs of the Inter- 
national Silver Company, I feel certain that many residents of 
Meriden, the home city of International, will find it good reading, 
whether or not they are connected with the Company. May has 
portrayed much of the picturesqueness of nineteenth-century Con- 
necticut. His chapters on the Yankee pedlar, for example, are 
excellent. Company employees should also enjoy the book, for it is 
a democratic one and does not confine itself to top management 
and matters of high policy. The trade will unquestionably enjoy 
reading this volume, but will enjoy it the less for May’s failure to 
relate International's history to that of the industry. On the other 
hand, the reader who does not already have a personal interest 
in International or the International locale may find that the mix- 
ture of history and local anecdote does not lend itself to relaxed 
reading. 

To the second question there can be no clean-cut answer. The 
historian, the economist, and the student will be disappointed in 
this volume. So, too, will all those who have been waiting to learn 
the story of the company which has dominated much of the silver- 
ware industry for almost a century. Nevertheless, there is much of 
value in these pages. 

A definite feeling for the impact of personalities upon Inter- 
national’s history is evident throughout. Even a tacit recogni- 
tion of the fact that business history is made by men and not by 
companies is valuable. Valuable, too, are some of May’s chapters on 
the Company from 1goo to the present, and particularly those 
which deal with International’s experience in World War II. A 
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historian writing another history of the Company fifty years 
from now would not be able completely to reconstruct the 1g00- 
1947 period from May’s book, but he could not analyze these years 
effectively without it. 

With the above exceptions, the historical value of this volume 
is limited by its supremely uncritical tone. This is not the history 
of the International Silver Company, much less of a “Century of 
Silver.” Specific omissions include failure to set the Company in 
its place in the industry (no competitor, other than assimilated 
companies, is even mentioned); failure to impart any clue as to 
profits, prices, wages, sales, or dividends; and failure to present a 
well-rounded and chronological picture of business administra- 
tion (other than scattered, though valuable, references to modern 
manufacturing experience). The history of the Company suffers 
greatly from the inclusion of extraneous chapters dealing with 
“local color,” and from the conscious attempt to make this volume 
a history of both the Company and the city in which it grew. 

The reader will find little information of importance about the 
period before 1go0. The vast significance of the 1852 merger, which 
brought a group of relatively impotent shops together to form the 
most aggressive competitive unit in the industry, is hinted at but 
not studied. The 1898 merger, which profoundly affected the en- 
tire industry, is not appraised, nor are its generating impulses 
traced. 

Among many distinctive features, the history of the International 
Silver Company is noteworthy for three in particular. The first is 
the effect of ninety-five years of aggressive merchandising upon the 
Company and the industry. The second is the basic production and 
marketing problem in handling a line which ranges from inexpen- 
sive plate to the finest sterling. The third is the long and unusually 
complex experience of the Company in the control of scattered and 
diverse business units. International's history revolves around these 
three areas of business activity, and May’s failure to deal with them 
is regrettable. Thus, a most valuable chapter of business history 
may never be written, and a prolific source of historical informa- 
tion will continue to lie unused. 

Serious as these omissions are, they do not, of course, detract from 
the value of specific chapters such as those dealing with the Silver 
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Bloc in Congress and the present-day technical experimentation. 

This compromise between the old-style of uncritical, journalistic 
narrative and the more recent attempts to tell the story as it hap- 
pened is rarely satisfactory either to the student or to the general 
reader. If the compromise must be attempted, let the balance lean 
away from journalism. Unless the whole story is told impartially 
and critically the risk is great that no part of it will be credited. 
If business history is a pill which must be sugar-coated, surely that 
coating need not be as thick as advertising agencies and depart- 
ments would have companies believe. 

GerorGE SWEET GIBB. 

Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Capawack alias Martha’s Vineyard. By Warner Foote Gookin. 
(New Bedford: Duke’s County Historical Society. Reynolds 
Printing Co. 1947. Pp. 58. $2.50.) 


A curious obscurity clothes the island of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Even in summer, ticket-agents in New York and Boston have re- 
fused to sell tickets through to Oak Bluffs and Vineyard Haven on 
the ground that there is no way to reach these ports; some of them 
have said that no such places exist. In winter, their ignorance is 
even more phenomenal; they have been heard to say that no human 
being lives there between September and June. Newspapers are 
hardly better informed. Casual acquaintances always ask residents 
about the weather on Nantucket and the Cape; they never men- 
tion the Vineyard by name or have even a faint idea of its place on 
the map. This uncertainty has its roots in history. Mr. Gookin’s 
book may blow away some of this traditional and present fog. 

The book, of course, appeals first to those who know the island 
and to those who have sailed in its waters. It is no wonder that early 
explorers had trouble in reaching the Vineyard, especially those 
who came from the eastward. Even today, the mariner who depends 
on sail alone prays for a strong breeze from Monomoy to Cape 
Poge, and watches with no small anxiety the shoals which break 
white all around him. The western entrance to Vineyard Sound is 
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hardly less well guarded by shoal and current. Both were hazard- 
ous indeed before lights and buoys marked the channels. It is said 
that in the days of sail more tall ships were wrecked between Tar- 
paulin Cove and Chatham than in all the rest of the seven seas 
taken together. 

So, as Mr. Gookin shows by apt and extraordinarily interesting 
excerpts from the logs and reports of Gosnold, Dermer, John Smith, 
and many more, the island kept a cloak of mystery about it for 
longer than most other places on the Atlantic coast. Smith clung 
long to the belief that it was “an abounding country of copper, 
corn, people and minerals.” When these dreams evaporated, the 
temptation of the island dimmed with them, and, even though 
Smith had spotted it at Lat. 41°-40’, most maps gave but an ap- 
proximate outline of it. The indigenous Indians were sometimes 
reported as dangerous and cannibalistic; sometimes as mild and 
hospitable. The truth seems to be that they had an unreasonable 
objection to being kidnapped, and protested with some discourtesy 
when panicky explorers began the shooting. Roger Williams, as 
might be expected, found them mild and pleasant; later, Thomas 
Mayhew became their tutelary saint, and still is. Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York at various times claimed sovereignty over 
the island, but few of the authorities of those commonwealths knew 
where it was or what its name was. 

It is this latter uncertainty that Mr. Gookin dissipates in this 
book. In 1637, Thomas Mayhew bought Capawack, alias Martha's 
Vineyard, Nantucket, and the Elizabeth Islands for a “some of 
money”—not a very large one. At this time, Richard Vines, stew- 
ard of Fernando Gorges, claimed ownership of the islands in behalf 
of the Province of Maine, and granted them to Mayhew as Lord of 
the Manor under the designation: ““The Islands of Capawack, alias 
Martha’s Vineyard.” Thus, as Mr. Gookin proves by reference to 
documents, Gosnold had named the largest of the islands. The 
Martha in question was Gosnold’s daughter, baptized at Bury St. 
Edmunds in 1597. Throughout a good part of the seventeenth 
century, however, the New York authorities referred to the island 
as Martin’s Vineyard. Mayhew, in his correspondence with them 
used the title they preferred, but otherwise referred to it as Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. The dispute, stemming from the usages of various 
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maps and documents, is of particular interest to residents of the 
island. 

Mr. Gookin does not leave it at that; he makes it interesting to 
anyone who is affected by the charm of original maps, documents, 
and narratives of exploration. His book is too short. Obviously, he 
has read deeply in the sources of island history, from which he 
quotes extensively. The effect of Capawack is to whet the reader’s 
appetite for more, so that, if his interest in local history and early 
voyages is in any degree alive, he resolves to read what Mr. Gookin 
has read and enjoyed. If a short study, hardly more than a mono- 
graph, can thus sensitize the palate of a reader, it has accomplished 
a great deal. 

To those who know the Vineyard, the book will have a warmer 
appeal. There are few places where local pride and patriotism are 
so intense and so contagious. Too often, the present interest in our 
colonial past focuses on those aspects of old life which can be 
damned with the label “quaint.” Quaintness is death, or at best 
the extended shadow of past effort. It is good for us to have our 
attention called to the effort and not to its shadow—to be called 
upon to substitute intelligent interest for sentimental retrospec- 
tion. Capawack serves this end in no small degree. 


GERALD CHITTENDEN. 
Edgartown, Massachusetts. 


Anson Jones. The Last President of Texas. By Herbert Gambrell. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. 1948. 
Bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


This is an interesting biography. Its subject is Anson Jones, 
medico-politico and diplomat extraordinary of the Lone Star Re- 
public. His personality and career are developed by Herbert Gam- 
brell with wit and sympathy. Both qualities are essential to the 
subject, which includes necessarily the political extravaganza of the 
decade that intervened between San Jacinto and annexation of 
the Republic to the United States. It was this interval that afforded 
an opportunity for political advancement to Anson Jones, son of a 
Berkshire tenant farmer. He first came to Texas as a bankrupt 
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visitor from the States, having failed as a doctor and as a merchant. 
He settled at Brazoria at the insistence of its inhabitants and on the 
sickly southwestern frontier first found profitable employment for 
skills acquired at Jefferson Medical College. Experience as a Mason 
and Odd Fellow increased his qualifications for politics in a prov- 
ince where professional training provided ample political capital. 
He won his spurs in Congress in a successful fight against the Texas 
Railroad, Navigation, and Banking Company monopoly. Then 
Sam Houston sent him to Washington as minister to withdraw 
Texas’ spurned plea for annexation. This mission taught Jones 
something of diplomatic protocol. It enabled him to initiate a 
policy of courting the friendship of western European nations by 
stressing Texas’ potentiality as a producer of cotton. As Secretary 
of State in Houston’s second administration, Jones developed this 
policy further in order to enhance Texas’ value in Washington. 
He succeeded, with Upshur and Calhoun, but Tyler's presidential 
aspirations wrecked the annexation treaty. Elected President of 
the Republic at this juncture, Jones set out to secure for Texas a 
choice of alternative policies by accepting the good offices of Great 
Britain and France in securing belated recognition from Mexico. 
Once this was won, Texas could gain annexation by treaty on its 
own terms at the solicitation of the United States, Jones believed, or 
she could continue as an independent state with secure borders 
and an assured market abroad for her products. Characteristic pro- 
crastination at Mexico City delayed the treaty of recognition un- 
duly, and gave Duff Green, as James K. Polk’s agent, sufficient time 
in which to inspire overwhelming sentiment in Texas in favor of 
immediate acceptance of the joint resolution favoring annexation 
of Texas that the American Congress had passed in the twilight 
hours of the Tyler regime. The Texan Congress threw the fruits of 
Jones’s diplomacy to the winds in favor of immediate annexation, 
although this action left Texas with undetermined boundaries and 
saddled with her former national debt. Jones’s purposes were mis- 
represented, his popularity destroyed by the propaganda of the an- 
nexationists. He retired to private life after performing the last 
rites of the Lone Star Republic, embittered by Sam Houston’s de- 
sertion, and his own failure to be sent to the United States Senate. 
Jones devoted his remaining years to a vain search for a cure of his 
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right arm, paralyzed by an accident, to writing his version of the 
history of Annexation, and to decisive participation in the fight 
against Nativism in the mid-fifties. Written with rare appreciation 
of his subject and of the political milieu in which he worked, Pro- 
fessor Gambrell’s biography makes an important contribution to 
the early history of Texas. 
CuHesTeR MCARTHUR DESTLER. 

Connecticut College. 


The Art of Fiction and Other Essays by Henry James. With an In- 
troduction by Morris Roberts. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xxiv, 240. $3.75.) 


Henry James’s literary criticism is only just beginning to re- 
ceive the attention it deserves, although it is by now evident that 
he is one of our major critics. About three hundred of his reviews 
and critical pieces have been recorded, exclusive of the prefaces to 
his novels. We may expect that more will come to light as students 
continue their researches among unsigned reviews in the English 
and American periodicals. A number of James’s unrecorded pieces 
on the drama and the theater have, for example, just been reprint- 
ed in Mr. Allan Wade’s Henry James: The Scenic Art. 

Despite this awareness of James’s excellence as a critic, few stud- 
ies of his criticism have. been made (Mr. Roberts’ Henry James’s 
Criticism is the most comprehensive) and very little of his critical 
writing has been reprinted. In any event, therefore, we should be 
grateful for the present anthology of eleven of James’s best articles, 
ranging in the time of their first appearance from his “Anthony 
Trollope” of 1883 to the “New Novel” of 1914. 

It is possible to object to some of the choices Mr. Roberts has 
made. ‘The emphasis of his volume is on the novel, and he has 
sought out essays which illustrate further “the dominant theme of 
James’s criticism, his attitude towards realism.” Why, then, has 
he included as his last entry the review of Cabot’s memoir of Emer- 
son? If any essay on an American writer was needed, it would have 
been more fitting to reprint the fifth chapter of James’s Hawthorne 
(“The Three American Novels”). The long (and admittedly de- 
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lightful) “profile” of Turgénieff (1884) might have been spared, 
since it is only incidentally an essay in criticism, in order to make 
room for an exemplary essay on George Eliot. Mr. Roberts apolo- 
gizes for this omission, but his excuse is curious: “unfortunately 
there is none of sufficient interest in itself to warrant its being in- 
cluded.” Yet Mr. Roberts has spoken elsewhere of the witty and 
penetrating Platonic dialogue “Daniel Deronda—a Conversation” 
as “finely moulded” and a “perfect piece of criticism.” Its inclusion 
would have given readers an added insight into James’s admira- 
tion for the moral integrity of the best English novelists and a 
glimpse of his early critical writing. 

The brief introduction Mr. Roberts has provided is not focused 
directly on the essays which follow but it is a good general state- 
ment of James’s development as a critic and of his particular em- 
phases and predilections. I wish he had performed another service 
for the purchasers of his book. The notes indicating the prove- 
nance of each review are so meagre as to be useless. If full biblio- 
graphical information had been appended to the articles on Bal- 
zac, Trollope, de Maupassant, Turgénieff, Flaubert, and Zola, the 
reader might readily have gained considerable knowledge of 
James’s changing attitudes towards these novelists (on whom he 
wrote more than once) and an impression of the remarkable variety 
and scope of his critical activity. 

WILLARD THorpP. 
Princeton University. 


The Story of American Railroads. By Stewart Holbrook. (New 
York: Crown Publishers. 1947. Pp. x, 468. $5.00.) 


In recent years we have seen that a large audience awaits the his- 
torian who will take the trouble to write for it. The problem is: 
can he at once satisfy popular taste and write serious history? 
Stewart Holbrook seems to think not. This is too bad for his subject 
is an ideal one for popular history. It has everything: color, drama, 
vivid personalities, a rich folklore, and momentous political and 
sociological significance today. Holbrook uses all but the last. 
Either he believes that to be popular is to avoid issues or—is it 
possible?—he does not see them. 
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He begins with a historical, chronological account. Such for- 
gotten geniuses as Oliver Evans are, commendably, given their due. 
But as soon as he reaches the period after the Civil War, when the 
story of our railroads might have become a vivid case history of 
so many current problems, Holbrook lapses into a kind of “human 
interest,” topical treatment. His main ingredients are the anecdote 
and the thumbnail biography, and he handles them, as a popular 
historian should, with verve. 

But enthusiasm leads to such exaggerated claims as “The rail- 
road made bright green grass to grow in the once busy streets of 
Nantucket, Salem, and Charlestown.” (p. 4) Had not these towns 
begun to decline before the railroad? Moreover it seems likely that 
the railroad may actually have helped New England offset, to some 
extent, the overwhelming geographical advantages of New York af- 
ter the opening of the West. 

Holbrook’s devotion to railroading is such that he feels called 
upon to defend not only the industry but the men who did so much 
to discredit it. The chapter on Jim Hill begins by calling him the 
“greatest curse” and then makes him a hero. The building of paral- 
lel, competitive lines is described without giving any impression 
of the tremendous waste involved. And the land grants are defended 
on the dubious grounds that the government has since beer re- 
paid in services. (Most of this chapter is devoted to showing that 
the railroads did not get so much land as is commonly supposed.) 
As for the squatters—they were “usually shiftless men.” (p. 109) 

In discussing the strikes, Holbrook reveals that his bias is not 
primarily political. Rather he likes railroads so much that he can- 
not bear slurs upon them, and he is uneasy in the presence of ideas 
and problems. He is at his best when describing some technical 
aspect of railroading or the daily life of a pullman porter. This is 
history on the level of the newspaper feature-story. It seems to me 
that if Holbrook chose this level in order to insure a large audi- 
ence he made a mistake. In any case, the field is still open to the 
man who sees the story of our railroads as a dramatic instance of 
the great problem of democratic control of massive technology and 
concentrated economic power. 


Leo Marx. 
Harvard University. 
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A Treasury of New England Folklore. Edited by B. A. Botkin. 
(New York: Crown Publishers. 1947. Pp. 934. $4.00.) 


When Ben Botkin’s monumental volume, A Treasury of Amer- 
ican Folklore, appeared four years ago, one might well have be- 
lieved that such an encyclopedic study would be the final word on 
our native folklore. Apparently, however, that was merely an in- 
troduction to a more penetrating survey of the folklore of the ma- 
jor sections of the United States. This is the first of these specialized 
studies, and it is a gigantic collection of stories, yarns, songs, say- 
ings, legends, games, rhymes and other lore of New England. 

It is appropriate that Botkin should have first turned his atten- 
tion to a region whose roots extend deep into American traditions. 
Although the inhabitants have been famous for their intense local 
pride and interest in historical materials—propitious qualities for 
the folklorist—the folklore of New England has been relatively 
obscure in spite of the pioneer work of Samuel Adams Drake and 
the recent research by Mr. Richard M. Dorson. Students of folklore 
have generally ignored the northeastern corner of the United States 
in favor of other areas. Yet here is a true treasure of folk material; 
indeed, probably no area can surpass it in so many distinctive types 
of folk expression. The Indian and Puritan, and also later immi- 
grants of various backgrounds, have contributed abundantly. From 
the coastline, village commons and interior mountains, the sea- 
farer, farmer, artisan, and logger furnished folklore that originated 
in the particular vocational environment. 

Mr. Botkin is excellently qualified to compile a book of New 
England folklore. His first collection was published when he was 
in Oklahoma, a spot where folklore has always been highly hon- 
ored. As a native of Boston and a student in Cambridge, however, 
he acquired an intimate acquaintanceship with the material of the 
present study. He has left no stone unturned in gathering materi- 
al. The detailed footnotes indicate his exhaustive use of histories, 
broadsides, memoirs, and almanacs; and he has diligently exploited 
the contents of newspapers, periodicals, local records, and manu- 
script sources. There are more than one thousand selections rang- 
ing far and wide in the examples of fabulous characters, mysterious 
occurrences, historical traditions, word lore, and folksong. The 
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arrangement is as logical as possible with such vastness of content, 
and three separate indexes make easy the locating of any specific 
item. 

Such a mass of material can be overwhelming. Probably not even 
the most thorough-going lover of folklore could read through the 
book from cover to cover. And even after reading a large portion 
of it, he may be left in bewilderment as to what makes Yankee 
folklore distinctive. The reader must draw his own conclusions, 
and, from the quantity of evidence, that is not easy. There are 
many selections that the outsider would expect to find about the 
sharp-dealing or droll Yankee. Other stories have no exclusive 
claim to being New England but have appeared elsewhere in the 
same or similar form. At one time folklorists emphasized variations 
in indigenous folk expression, carefully tracing the changes and 
varieties as they emerged in different surroundings. Here there is 
no attention to such precise aspects of folklore, and Botkin’s ex- 
amples from the vernacular are almost entirely limited to those in 
the section on “Word Lore.” In other sections he has drawn con- 
siderably on literary compositions and other consciously created 
sources. 

One might conclude that this is more a compendium of the 
quaint and curious than of authentic regional folk expressions. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that it is a comprehensive collec- 
tion of charming and colorful materials gathered from a unique 
part of the United States. 


WiLuiaM G. TYRRELL. 
Columbia University. 


Down Cape Cod. By Katharine Dos Passos and Edith Shay. (New 
York, Robert M. McBride & Company. 1947. Pp. 230. Illustrated. 
$3.00.) 


The past fifteen years or so have seen a good many volumes pub- 
lished about the Cape—chiefly guide books padded with backward 
glances into history and enlivened with patches of local color. Here 
comes another, which is better than the others, because it is an out- 
and-out guide book with no historical window-dressing. Instead, 
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the authors begin with an admirable twenty-eight-page summary 
of Cape history and let it go at that. There follows a short disserta- 
tion on the geology and the shifting shore line, and then a full 
description of houses, in general and in particular. 

It is a relief in this part of the book to find that the authors have 
not only a seeing eye but complete honesty as well, for they men- 
tion the ugly new bungalows as well as the comfortable and dig- 
nified houses that have stood for a century or more. However, 
they have missed the real reason for the simplicity of these houses 
in comparison with those of New England seaports like Salem and 
Portsmouth. It was not that “Cape Codders seldom accumulated 
great fortunes,” (facing p. 51) but that when they left the command 
of ships and became owners, they left the Cape for Boston or some 
other big port. Ezra Nye, William Sturgis, Joshua M. Sears, Ezra 
Baker, Daniel C. Bacon, John and Edward Collins, J. Henry Sears, 
and scores of other deepwater shipmasters left the Cape when they 
left the sea, bought or built mansions in cities, and became mer- 
chants instead of captains. Hence the simplicity of the Cape houses. 

The finest section of the book is that which deals with the present 
day fishing industry on the Cape, which still centers in Province- 
town. These pages alone (74-105) are enough to put the book-in a 
class by itself. So far as I know, nothing like them has been written 
before; mackerel-skinners, trap fishermen, netters, and flounder- 
draggers come to life as we read: we see the men and their vessels 
and the tarry tools of their trade with a clearness and accuracy that 
we shall look for elsewhere in vain. 

There follow descriptions of the Cape as a summer resort and as 
a good place to shoot ducks in the fall and early winter. Province- 
town artists and actors are touched upon pleasantly, as are the 
lighthouses and Coast Guard stations. The reader is next taken 
through the towns on the Cape and told briefly what to look for in 
each. The volume concludes with a first-rate collection of Cape 
recipes, with a few Portuguese touches for those who like culinary 
experiments. 

The book is honest and accurate, never dull and never preten- 
tious. The stranger who perambulates the Cape with this volume in 
his hand will not be misled; and if he reads it at home, he will re- 
ceive instruction agreeably administered. 


St. Paul’s School. Henny C. Krrrezce. 
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The Land and Wildlife. By Edward H. Graham. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1944. Pp. 288. $3.50.) 


This is an important contribution to the broad literature of con- 
servation although a better title might have been Agricultural 
Land and Wildlife since it is largely devoted to that subject with 
only limited reference to other types of land use. It emphasizes the 
inescapable linkage of conservation of soil and water and their 
products. The philosophy is based upon the sound concept that 
all life is dependent upon the soil and that the management of 
soils will govern to a very large extent the quantity of life produced 
on them. It is of particular value when applied to agricultural 
lands and the context is built around the work of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service in developing and applying suitable land manage- 
ment programs and agricultural practices to preserve soils and to 
retain their productivity. 

The author follows the Soil Conservation Service system that 
classifies land according to its most intensive possible economic use, 
a concept not always compatible with wildlife. If it were possible 
to put this classification into effect, it is probable that it would 
cause a drastic reduction of wildlife in many areas as well as a loss 
of other valuable features. However, both private and public lands 
are often devoted to purposes other than the production of the 
highest material values, and probably will continue to be so used 
regardless of classification schemes. There are privately-owned 
lands ideally suited for intensive cropping now devoted to the 
production of trees, to preserving enchanting scenery, or to sav- 
ing a marsh or pond. From a purely materialistic standpoint, such 
land should probably be producing corn or cotton, but with the 
human mind being constituted as it is, will probably remain de- 
voted to the important, if intangible, aesthetic values rather than 
to cash crops. 

Two basic concepts of the land management philosophy are 
presented. First, some land is better suited to wildlife than any 
other crop. If this concept is analyzed, it appears that only land 
that cannot possibly be used for other purposes will be devoted to 
wildlife. Second, on all kinds of land there are land-use practices 
that can be rendered valuable to wildlife by appropriate modifica- 
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tion. It is this phase that commands much of the attention of this 
book, and it is this development of sound land use that offers the 
greatest hope of increasing the stocks of small wildlife on the in- 
tensively used agricultural lands. 

There is one other point on which some wildlife technicians 
might disagree: the apparent failure to realize the réle of migratory 
waterfowl refuges as an insurance factor in preserving the flight of 
birds. While few will quarrel with the author’s general premise 
that it will be impossible to provide enough refuge areas to main- 
tain huntable wildlife populations, there will be those who feel 
that he has minimized the réle of refuges in his eagerness to urge 
the very important program of correlating wildlife practices with 
good land use. 

Except for these points, the book js an excellent presentation of 
a very important factor in the conservation program in America. 
There can be no question of the soundness of much of the informa- 
tion or of the point of view, and it will do much to clarify the ideas 
of many of those in the wildlife field as well as those in the field of 
soil conservation. It is well written and for the sake of the future 
of America, it should have wide distribution in order to promote 
a better understanding of the importance of sound management 
of the renewable natural resources, without which America can- 
not continue to thrive. 

Ira N. GABRIELSON. 


Secrets of New England Cooking. By Ella Shannon Bowles and 
Dorothy S. Towle. (New York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc. 


1947- Pp. 327. $2.75.) 


To offer a new book on New England cooking is to invite com- 
parison, for since the first cook book by an American was published 
in Boston, remarkable skill and devotion have been shown, both in 
recording the fine traditions of early cooks and in making creative 
additions thereto. 

There are, of course, many kinds of cook books. Some are story 
books which may be enjoyed miles from a kitchen. The anecdotes 
are rewarding in themselves, as the one of Stina’s boy who emptied 
the residue of fermented grapes into the hen-yard, and had his 
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merriment, at the reeling hens with half-closed eyes, cut short 
by a timely lesson on temperance. There are also the books of old 
recipes cherished from childhood in which each “rule” is preceded 
by “My aunt Maria made the best raised doughnuts I have ever 
eaten,” or “What breakfasts we sat down to those Christmas morn- 
ings.” The pitfalls of such clear nostalgia are evident. 

Secrets of New England Cooking does not fall into either of these 
categories. Neither is it an encyclopedic reference source. It is, 
rather, an expertly selected compilation of about eight hundred 
recipes, many of them gathered from original sources and published 
for the first time by these two experienced New Hampshire cooks. 
Mrs. Bowles is well known as a writer on antiquities of this region 
and for her articles on Yankee cooking in various publications. 

A seasoned knowledge of the everyday lives of the early settlers 
has enabled the authors to present a vivid panorama of colonial 
life through historical orientations to chapters such as “Indian 
Inheritance,” “From Sea and Pond,” “Brick Oven Cookery,” “Pud- 
ding Bags and Custard Cups,” “Maple Trees and Beehives,” and 
“Winter Picnics.” 

Although many of the recipes have been obtained from old cook 
books, the measurements by gill and pound have happily been 
translated into those by spoon and cup. All other necessary work- 
ing details have been made intelligible to modern cooks and are 
accurately given. The beginner will not be confronted with any 
rule comparable to “An Exact Method for Roasting Sirloin” in one 
of the early books which directs that, “The time required to roast 
the meat will depend on the state of the weather, the size and 
strength of the fire, the size of the joint, general temperature of the 
kitchen and other contingencies.” 

Since the daily routine of the present-day husband includes little 
ploughing, treefelling or log hauling, he may feel able to accom- 
modate somewhat less pandowdy, hasty pudding, duff, grunt, and 
slump than did his sturdy forebear. Delicacies which he may safely 
relish, however, predominate in this book. 

By now it must be plain that here is no armchair cook book. 
Opening to any page one is transported to a homey kitchen of 
savory odors, and he is soon making plans for action. 

Thanks to refrigerator cars, quick freezing, dehydrating and 
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modern canning, the secrets of New England cooking can now 
not only be told, but put to very good use throughout our fair 
land, and soon, it is to be hoped, throughout the world. 


Auice H. Taytor. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Tracts and Other Papers, Relating Principally to the Origin, Set- 
tlement, and Progress of the Colonies in North America, from 
the Discovery of the Country to the Year 1776. Collected by Peter 
Force (1836). Reprinted under the auspices oi the Out-of-Print 
Books Committee of the American Library Association. (New 
York: Peter Smith. 1947. Four volumes. $35.00.) 


Peter Force (1790-1868), printer, politician, collector, and editor, 
played a major réle in the preservation of early Americana. His 
American Archives, although never completed, is now an invalu- 
able source for the study of the Revolutionary era. The four vol- 
umes considered here, long out of print, are not so well known. 
Yet half a century ago it was written (Records of the Columbia 
Historical Society, u, 222) that “Among Mr. Force’s publications 
of greatest value to the students of history were the series, in four 
octavo volumes, of Force’s ‘Historical Tracts.’ These were re- 
prints of the rarest early pamphlets concerning America, long out 
of print... .” 

The original edition contained no visible editing by Force. In a 
brief introduction, he indicated the difficulty of obtaining the 
pamphlets, their importance, and the need for preserving them. 
The four volumes appeared between 1836 and 1846. “Whenever,” 
Force once said, “I found a little more money in my purse than I 
absolutely needed, I printed a volume of tracts.” Thus there is 
no chronological or topical arrangement of the materials. There 
are more seventeenth- than eighteenth-century items. Many of the 
pamphlets reproduced here include economic and social informa- 
tion, although a majority are political in content. Several items deal 
with Bacon’s Rebellion; there are a number of rare pamphlets on 
the early history of Georgia; Virginia and New England are well 
represented. The longest pamphlet is Thomas Morton’s New Eng- 
land Canaan. . . . (128 pp.) 

Reproduced through a photographic process, the present edition 
is identical with the original in spelling, punctuation, and pagina- 
tion (each item was paged separately). Editorial comments, cor- 
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rections, and index have not been added. While their inclusion 
might have been worth while, historians should be grateful to both 
the sponsoring committee and the new publisher for making this 
extremely valuable and rare collection of early Americana again 
available to scholars and librarians. No large public library nor 
college library can afford to be without it. 
RaLpH ApAMs Brown. 

Cortland (N. Y.) State Teachers College. 


One Hundred Years Ago: American Writing of 1847. Edited by 
James Playsted Wood. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. xxiv, 518. $5.00.) 


An epidemic disease, anthologitis, is now attacking the American 
publishing business. Fortunately, it is self-limiting; it runs its course 
and requires neither special medicines nor treatments; it has no 
permanent effect on the public taste. A study of the etiology of this 
disease reveals that it has its origins in the desire to recapture the 
past, to discover the roots of modern culture, and to bring the mod- 
ern reader literary enjoyment that he may have missed “because of 
the accident of publication in another era.” 

The “Centenary Series in American Literature” proposes to 
present each year collections of the best American writing, or, 
whenever more desirable, centenary editions of single volumes. It 
is to be hoped that the second of these plans is the more frequently 
followed. American Writing of 1847 was edited by James P. Wood 
with the advisory assistance of a committee representing the depart- 
ments of fiction, poetry, history, politics, humor, journalism, and 
belles-lettres. The volume contains parts of Fanny Kemble’s inter- 
esting European diary, A Year of Consolation, of Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Peru, Melville’s Omoo, Cooper’s Crater, and Daniel P. 
Thompson’s Locke Amsden. Included also are the 1847 editions 
of Emerson’s and W. E. Channing’s Poems, some of Louis Agassiz’s 
New York lectures on natural history, humorous selections from 
J. M. Field’s The Drama of Pokerville, an example of Mexican 
War journalism (Nathaniel Niles), a critical essay by Rufus Gris- 
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wold, a discourse by Mark Hopkins, speeches by Lincoln and Web- 
ster, and Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

It is doubtful whether these selections (those of Prescott, Mel- 
ville, and Cooper suffer rather than gain from abridgment) will 
have a general appeal; they represent the eclectic method at its 
worst. It is also doubtful whether they will serve the purposes for 
which they were collected. The “usable” in our past cannot be re- 
covered so simply; an anthology is not a catalyst. 


MENTOR L. WILLIAMs. 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Fishery Resources of the United States. Edited by Lionel A. Wal- 
ford. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1947. Pp. 134. $5.00.) 


This book was issued originally as a public document by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. It was planned primarily for the Congress, at 
its request, with the idea of giving to busy people, in condensed 
fashion, a perspective on our fishery resources. To this end it is 
well executed, employing visual aids to impart information quickly 
to those unaccustomed to leisurely reading. Accurate drawings 
serve to describe the various fishes, simple maps show the location 
of the fisheries, statistics in round numbers used with judicious 
economy tell of the yield of each fishery, its growth or decline. A 
few simple paragraphs summarize the critical facts of biology on 
which each fishery depends, describe the technique of fishing, and 
explain what is being done or needs to be done to maintain or 
increase the yield. 

A tabloid treatment of this sort can scarcely be expected to be 
good reading, but it is excellent browsing. The Boston lady who 
passed up the fish in San Francisco “because my dear we are three 
thousand miles from the Atlantic Ocean” will read with interest 
that the North Atlantic Ground Fishery, the most important fishery 
marine resource of New England which yields twenty-five million 
dollars annually to the fishermen, is but the third most valuable 
fishery of the nation. The poundage of fishery products landed in 
California is almost double that of New England. 
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Serious students of fisheries will find this book invaluable for 
quick reference to many things they should know and can get at 
only by search of the sources. They will regret that no bibliography 


is provided to assist in such a search. 
P ALFRED C, REDFIELD. 


Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 

















OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chamberlain, Samuel, Six New England Villages. (New York: 
Hastings House. 1948. Pp. 104. $3.50.) 


A photographic treatise on one village from each of the New England 
states. 


Jenkins, Elmer, ed., Guide to America, A Treasury of Information 
About its States, Cities, Parks, and Historical Points of Interest. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1947. Pp. 705. $5.00.) 


An American Baedeker prepared by the American Automobile Associ- 
ation. This guide will be valuable for the New Englander traveling in or 
out of his own territory. 


Look at America: New England, by The Editors of Look. In col- 
laboration with Mary Ellen Chase. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1947. Pp. 393. $5.00.) 


A lens study of New England introduced by Miss Chase’s word study, 
“New England—‘Land of God.’” 


Mussey, Barrows, Old New England. (New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
1946. Pp. 128. $3.75.) 


A collection of prints depicting important and common events in New Eng- 
land during the two past centuries. 


Nichols, Roy Franklin, The Disruption of American Democracy. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xviii, 612. 
7-5) 


“A history of the political crisis that led up to the Civil War.” 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. (Worcester: 
Published by the Society. 1948. Vol. 57, Part I.) 


The chief item in this issue is “The Orderly Books of Colonel William 
Henshaw.” 


Rhode Island History. (Providence: Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. 1948. Vol. VII, No. 3.) 
Contains two more contributions on the Newport Tower controversy, one 


by Hjalmar R. Holand in reply to K. J. Conant, and one by F. J. Pohl, on “A 
Key to the Problem of the Newport Tower.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A limited supply of consecutive runs of the QUARTERLY from Vol- 
ume IX (1936) to Volume XXI (1948) is available for sale. 

Earlier numbers from Volume I (1928) to Volume VIII (1935), 
and the following more recent issues are needed: June, 1938; Sep- 
tember, 1943; March and June, 1945; and March, 1948. The Man- 
aging Editor will quote prices for these issues to subscribers who 
may wish to dispose of them. 


ERRATUM 


The Managing Editor owes an apology to Mr. James Thomas 
Flexner, the author of American Painting: First Flowers of Our 
Wilderness, and to Mr. Samuel Eliot Morison, whose review of Mr. 
Flexner’s book appeared on nages 254-256 of the June issue of the 
QuaRTERLY. An egregio.:s printer’s error—the substitution of the 
word “so-called” for “social”—occurred in a quotation from Mr. 
Flexner’s volume on page 256 of the review. The sentence which 
Mr. Flexner wrote, and which was quoted correctly by the review- 
er, should read as follows: “A whole bibliographical work could 
be written on the neglect of American painting by social histori- 


ans. 
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